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PREFACE 


There  are  some  works  which  enchant  us,  delight  us,  others  which 
question  and  solicit  us,  making  the  ground  tremble  and  give  way  from 
under  our  feet.     To  speak  of  the  first  leads  quickly  to  chattering  and 
paraphrasing.     To  speak  of  the  second  leads  perhaps  as  quickly  to 
silence,  to  muteness.     But  perhaps  it  leads  also  to  the  need  to  respond 
to  the  provocation  that  these  works  address  to  us. 

The  role  of  this  provocation  in  Bataille's  work,  however,  is  not 
measurable.     For,  in  fact,  the  provocation  and  the  work  are  inter- 
changably  superimposed.     Finally,  the  provocation  is  nothing  other  than 
the  work  itself,  and,  in  that  respect,  inevitable,  impossible  to  avoid. 

To  speak  of  provocation  in  regard  to  Bataille  is  not  to  proceed 
without  danger.     We  think  immediately  of  the  "will  of  effect,"  of 
scandal,  of  a  somewhat  gratuitous  or  secondary  undertaking.     To  the 
contrary,  it  appears  very  clearly  to  whoever  really  reads  Bataille 
that  nothing  is  less  gratuitous,  nothing  more  necessary,  than  these 
rare  texts,  however  numerous  (the  volumes  accumulate  under  our  eyes), 
that  he  addresses  to  us,  or,  more  precisely,  that  he  addresses  to  the 
part  of  ourselves  which,  beyond  the  habits  of  daily  life,  is  still 
able  to  be  put  into  play. 

But  if  the  provocation  which  touches  Bataille's  reader  is  such, 
it  is  without  any  doubt  above  all — and  it  is  necessary  to  underline 
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if  from  the  beginning — that  Bataille's  texts  constitute  nothing  less 
than  his  own  bringing  into  play  of  all  the  various  concepts  in  his 
universe.     That  which  is  played  in  Bataille's  work,  what  is  played  in 
him  under  the  sign  of  madness,  is  a  fundamental  experience  which  can 
be  formulated  thusly:     To  write  madness  is  to  write  in  order  not  to 
be  mad. 

This  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the  beginning  of  Sur  Nietzsche: 
"Ce  qui  m' oblige  d'ecrire,  j' imagine  est  la  crainte  de  devenir  fou."^ 
This  madness,  however,  is  not  simple.     It  is  not  in  any  case  non-sense. 
It  is,  rather,  the  excess,  perhaps  even  the  trace  even  of  the  over- 
flowing of  meaning  and  sense. 

From  the  first  degree  of  this  madness,  and  from  its  resolution 
by  writing,  the  last  hope,  certain  texts  of  Bataille  tell  of  the  banal 
but  moving  existence.     Thus  these  sentences  from  L'Abbe  C. :  "J'ecrirais 
ma  part  du  recit,  et  porterais  les  pages  ecrites  a.  chaque  seance. 
C'etait  1'element  essentiel  d'un  traitement  psychotherapique ,  sans 
lequel  j'aurais  du  mal  a  m'en  sortir"  (Oeuvres  completes,  t.III,  p.  251). 

Therapeutic  writing,  which  is  at  the  same  time  writing  leading  to 
madness,  is  therefore  what  concerns  the  reader  as  well  as  the  critic. 
For  if  we  have  what  Nietzsche  calls  the  art  of  not  dying  from  the 
truth,  that  means  we  also  have  the  art  of  telling  the  truth.  From 
that  moment,  trapped  in  discourse,  the  mouth  is  no  longer  able  to 
close.     It  would  stifle,  too  much  pressure  would  pulverize  it  if  it 
could  not  say  sense  or  meaning,  and  also  this  excess,  which  cease- 
lessly prolongs  it. 
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That  is  why  writing  is  this  moving  and  uncertain  edge  which  makes 

the  writer  lightly  touch  madness,  and  causes  him  to  live  in  its  orb. 

To  run  more  quickly  than  madness — to  write — is  therefore,  the  only 

conclusion,  the  only  solution  which  permits  escaping  a  galloping 

ascendancy  of  madness.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  Kafka  writes,  with 

the  certitude  of  someone  who  has  proof  of  it,  that  "un  ecrivain  qui 
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n'ecrit  pas  est  un  non-sens,  une  provocation  a  la  folie."      It  is  in 
this  sense  that  he  affirms:     "l'existence  de  l'£crivain  depend  vraiment 
de  sa  table  de  travail,  en  fait  il  ne  lui  est  jamais  permis  de  s'en 
eloigner  s'il  veut  echapper  a  la  folie,  force  lui  est  de  s'y  accrocher 
avec  les  dents"  (Ibid.,  p.  449) . 

"S'il  veut  echapper  a  la  folie  .   .   .":     To  this  phrase  of  Kafka 
is  paired  exactly  that  of  Sur  Nietzsche  that  we  have  cited.     To  say 
is  necessary,  to  say  is  the  necessity  for  Kafka  as  for  Bataille,  al- 
though Bataille  is  not  a  writer  in  as  neurotic  a  fashion  as  Kafka. 
Simply  Bataille  has  plunged  into  the  deepest  literature  (and  what 
plunge  is  more  decisive,  more  vertiginous  than  that  of  Histoire  de 
1' oeil?)  and  can  no  longer  reascend.     He  who  has  thus  plunged  once  is 
no  longer  able  to  escape  literature.     Caught  between  two  fires  ("Mais 
que  faire?  oublier?  aussitot,  je  le  sens,  je  serai  fou  ..."  (E.I., 
p.  54),  the  writer  literally  can  no  longer  pull  himself  out  of  it. 
The  trap  has  closed  up,  firmly,  pitilessly. 

But  the  question  can  be  considered    from  another  angle.     It  can  be 
posed  very  differently  from  the  exterior.     From  the  exterior,  what  do 
we  see  in  a  work  like  Bataille 's?    What  is  our  perception  of  such  a 


work — a  work  which  does  not  appear  particularly  enclosed  in  itself, 
but  to  the  contrary  multiple  and  diverse? 

Nothing,  it  seems,  must  escape  Bataiile.     His  canvas  covers  all 
human  disciplines,  his  writings  blend  all  existing  or  foreseeable 
literary  genres.     Nevertheless,  very  quickly,  a  unique  perspective 
emerges,  which  reveals  to  us  the  constancy  of  one  thought  and  the 
obstination  of  one  quest.    Whatever  the  domains  where  this  thought  and 
this  quest  are  exercised,  they  always  affirm  their  singularity  and 
their  penetration.     The  same  exigency  is  always  there  in  the  work 
which  leads  rapidly  to  this  essential  statement,  that  there  are  in 
Bataiile 's  work  no  marginal  tests,  in  spite  of  (or  thanks  to)  these 
infinite  efforts  that  Bataiile  does  not  finish  undertaking  in  order  to 
join  this  perspective  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  conclusion  to 
L'Erotisme,  and  where  he  says  in  the  most  precise  way:     "Je  me 
represente  une  serie  de  visions  dans  1' instant  coincidant  entre 
elles,  ou  mon  experience  du  rire,  celle  de  l'erotisme,  celle  de 
l'extase,  enfin  celle  de  la  mort  s'inscrivent  en  une  perspective  unique 
cette  perspective  a  seule  un  sens  pour  moi"  (E.I.,  p.  88). 

These  efforts  cover  an  entire  life.     They  can  only  accentuate  an 
evolution,  they  can  only  be  sensitive  to  a  history  (personal,  social). 
Consequently,  they  are  only  able  to  orient  the  work  in  such  and  such 
a  direction,  they  can  only  open  the  texts  to  such  and  such  a  particular 
problem.     Now,  what  is  this  evolution?     It  is  certainly  evident  in 
texts  like  L'Abbe'  C.  and  Ma  mere  which  appear,  in  comparison  to  the 
first  recits  (Histoire  de  l'oeil,  Le  Bleu  du  ciel,  Madame  Edwarda) , 
as  dulled  and  numbed,  caught  in  their  narration.     Not  that  one  can  say 


they  are  less  personal  or  less  committed.     Simply,  they  seem  more 

arduous,  more  subdued,  written  perhaps  with  more  patience,  less 

gushing  in  any  case,  and  less  excitable.     One  finds  the  same  elsewhere 

in  the  last  essays  (L'Erotisme,  La  Litterature  et  ie  mal,  and  even  more 

so  in  the  texts  on  art  which  succeed  them) .     These  seem,  in  appearance 

at  least,  to  break,  for  example,  with  the  snatches  of  fragmentary  texts 

forming  the  Somme  atheologique.     At  the  end  of  his  life,  Bataille  said 

that  the  ideal  for  him  would  be  to  write  like  Plato.     But,  he  added: 

"II  me  semble  qu'il  tente  d'etablir  autant  qu'il  peut  un  edifice 
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rationnel,  et  qu'il  y  a  pourtant  quelque  chose  au-dela.   ..."  We 
also  realize  that  beyond  differences  of  form  or  of  rhythm,  Bataille 
speaks  without  respite  of  the  same  things,  repeats  and  endlessly 
questions  the  same. 

Since  the  first  articles,  we  have  seen  the  presence  of  death,  sac- 
rifice, excess,  depense.     How  could  we  not  see  that  if  these  "themes" 
progressively  find  writing  the  most  proper  form  in  which  to  become  mani- 
fest, then,  little  by  little,  and  without  totally  losing  it,  they  seem 
to  assume  a  distant  position.     Is  it  only  a  question  of  taking  distance 
and  not  of  some  renunciation?     It  is  particularly  necessary  ,to  see  that 
in  Bataille 's  works  the  crux  is  not  in  variety  but  in  the  inevitable. 
Themes,  obsessions,  seen  since  the  first  articles,  regardless  of 
genres — novels,  r£cits,  essays — can  consequently  only  be  said  to  be 
the  prime  cause,  the  final  aim  of  Bataille 's  writing,  and  are  that  which 
we  could  say  briefly  in  one  word,  Bataille 's  "secret." 

But,  a  secret  completely  betrayed.     A  secret  that  no  analysis 
would  truly  be  able  to  bring  to  light.     For  if  an  entire  book  has  its 
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secret  (Nietzsche:     "N'£crit-on  pas  des  livres,  justement,  pour  dis- 
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simuler  ce  qu'on  cache  au  fond  de  soi?"  ),  if  the  entire  book  is  a 
secret,  it  is  no  less  true  that  beyond  all  analysis,  or  all  self- 
analysis,  Bataille  always  keeps,  like  Freud's  dream,  an  obscure  point. 

No  one  has  stated  this  point  better  in  the  novel  than  Henry  James 
nor  better  than  Maurice  Blanchot  in  his  r£cits  or  in  theory.  Bataille 
tries  to  surround  and  speak  of  this  obscure  point,  this  center  around 
which  James  and  Blanchot  never  cease  to  revolve.    Doubtlessly,  then, 
this  writing  would  fade  away  in  the  instant.     But  the  word  continues, 
this  long  word  which  does  not  end  by  finishing,  which  does  not  finish 
by  being,  and  the  secret  flees,  "au-dela  de  tous  les  mots."  However, 
as  Blanchot  notes,  this  remains:     "Une  fois  la  page  £crite,  est 
presente  dans  cette  page  la  question  qui,  peut-§tre  a  son  insu,  n'a 
cessi  d'interroger  l'£crivain  tandis  qu'il  £crivait."^ 

Thus,  this  parole  which  is  never  stated,  is  that  which  makes  one 
write  in  such  and  such  a  direction,  that  which  orients  writing.  And 
this  word  is  never  stated,  precisely  because  it  is  what  determines 
this  "autre  parole"  that  is  writing,  precisely  because,  as  Heidegger 
states  it,  "II  faut  que  ceci  demeure  inexprim£,  parce  que  le  mot  dicible 
recoit  sa  determination  a  partir  de  1 ' indie ible. " 

According  to  Blanchot,  "Tout  se  passe  done  comme  si  la  region  mere 
de  la  musique  eut  &t£  le  seul  endroit  tout  a  fait  priv£  de  musique  .   .  . 
as  if  the  place  where  the  parole  is  born  could  only  be  defined  by  its 
absence,  its  silence,  its  purity. 

Thus,  this    parole  which  permits  writing,  this  parole  which  is  the 
possibility  of  writing,  is  in  fact  interdite  (prohibited).  Writing, 
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always  repeating  the  secret,  never  says  it.  A  breach  always  maintains 
it  foreign  to  its  origin,  this  origin  that  ceaselessly,  in  its  manner, 
reveals  and  designates. 

In  this  secret,  Bataille  perceives  existence  and  all  power  as  he 
writes  in  Sur  Nietzsche:     "A  la  fin  ce  qui  reste  inconnu,  c'est  ce 
qu'au  meme  instant,  je  reconnais:     c'est  moi-meme"  (S.N.,  p.   108),  or 
again  in  the  last  pages  of  L'Abbe  C. ,  at  the  end  cf  the  editor's  nar- 
ration, he  indicates  the  difficulty  he  has  in  regard  to  tackling 
Charles's  manuscript:     "comme  si  cet  objet  cachait  quelque  lumiere 
e"blouissante,  comme  si  l'on  ne  pouvait  l'aborder  sans  detours,  sans  en 
d£chiffrer  comme  une  £nigme  les  f aux-semblants ,  quitte  a  s' Verier  apres 
coup: — Je  me  suis  ef force"  dans  les  veilles  et  la  longue  patience  et, 
maintenant,  je  vois  que  je  suis  aveugle?"  (O.C.  t.III,  p.  359).  For 
the  secret  can  only  blind.     But  it  can  only  blind  perfectly  the  one 
who  possesses  this  secret  (the  one  who  is  possessed  by  this  secret). 
We  all,  however,  have  our  secret.     That  is  why  reducing  writing  and 
oneself  to  "nudite"  is  the  only  path  envisaged  for  whoever  does  not 
wish  to  remain  in  culture,  in  appearance,  in  style,  in  literature. 
This  is  stated  by  Bataille  in  Madame  Edwarda:     "Si  personne  ne  r£duit 
a  la  nudite"  ce  que  je  dis,  retirant  le  vehement  et  la  forme, 
j'£cris  en  vain.     (Aussi  bien,  je  le  sais  d£ja,  mon  effort  est 
desesp£r£:     1' Eclair  qui  m'e*blouit — et  qui  me  foudroie — n'aura  sans 
doute  rendu  aveugles  que  mes  yeux.)"  (O.C.  t.III,  p.  28). 

In  Manet  especially,  as  well  as  in  Les  Larmes  d'Eros,  Bataille 
notes  that  Poussin's  secret  appears  in  "une  esquisse  inutiliseV1 
(L.E.,  p.   130).     However,  Bataille  does  not  really  shed  light  on  this 
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secret.     In  regard  to  Manet,  he  remarks,  in  a  chapter  entitled  pre- 
cisely "Le  secret,"  that  his  secret  is  revealed  in  L'Olympia,  and 
that  this  revelation  permits  extending  the  perception  to  the  entire 
work:     "L 'Olympia  deVoile  a  nos  yeux  le  secret  de  Manet.     II  n'est 

entierement deVoile  que  dans  L'Olympia,  mais  une  fois  d^couvert,  nous 
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en  trouvons  la  trace  un  peu  partout").      But  he  adds  a  little  further: 
"Mais  s'il  est  vrai  que  le  secret  initial  de  Manet  transparaisse 
dans  cette  Olympia  que  double  une  V£nus  de  la  Renaissance,  un  secret 
plus  profond  s'avoue  peut-§tre,  que  les  branches  de  l'gventail  dis- 
simulaient,  mais  pour  en  mieux  livrer  la  profondeur"  (M. ,  p.  121). 

This  was  a  correction  of  importance,  which  makes  us  realize  that 
we  all  can  grasp  the  image,  the  reflection  of  the  secret,  but  never 
really  its  "being"  (a  being  which  is  definitively  a  breach,  a  hole, 
a  lacuna) . 

This  is  why  in  fact  biography  could  not  succeed  even  if 

we  knew  everything,  even  if  we  had  all  the  elements  in  hand,  as 

Chestov  seems  to  want  in  L'Idge  de  Bien  chez  Tolstoi  et  Nietzsche 

(in  Bataille's  translation),  where  he  says:     "Comme  toujours, 

l'£v6nement  le  plus  important  et  le  plus  significatif  de  la  vie  d'un 
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£crivain  reste  un  secret  pour  nous."      No,  we  definitely  cannot  pierce 
the  writer's  secret,  nor  can  the  writer  himself,  "parce  que,"  in 
Heidegger's  blunt  and  definitive  words,  "nul  penseur,  de  m§me  que 
nul  po&te,  ne  se  comprend  lui-m§me. 

This  secret  is  the  essential.     It  is  even  the  only  truth  of 
writing,  and  its  only  aim,  unattainable.     As  Blanchot  states  it:  "Le 
point  central  de  l'oeuvre  est  l'oeuvre  comme  origine,  celui  que  l'on 


ne  peut  atteindre,  le  seul  pourtant  qu'il  vaille  la  peine  d 'atteindre. " 

And  this  center,  which  attracts  and  reflects  at  the  same  time,  is  the 

cause  of  persistent  repetition,  and  of  the  infinite  undertaking  in 

which  the  act  of  writing  consists. 

Bataille  himself  in  L' Experience  interieure  complains,  saying 

bitterly:     "Je  n'ai  pas  connu  d ' interrogation  plus  lassante  que  la 

mienne"  (E.I.,  p.  227).     And  in  La  Litterature  et  le  mal:  "Auparavant, 

je  parlerai  de  l'evidente  monotonie  des  livres  de  Sade  qui  procede  du 

parti  de  subordonner  le  jeu  litteraire  a  1' express  ion  d'un  eve"nement 

indicible"  (L.M. ,  p.   135).     Repetition,  monotony,  these  terms  of 

Bataille  which  are  pertinent,  only  confirm  this  affirmation  of 

Heidegger  according  to  which  "chaque  penseur  pense  seulement  une 
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unique  pensee."       The  affirmation  which  is  justified  when  we  see  the 
most  diverse  elements  in  Bataille's  work  provokes  the  same  thoughts  as, 
when  we  see  books  like  L'Erotisme  or  Lascaux  generalize,  through 
analyses  and  "objective"  observations,  all  which  was  more  personal  in 
the  preceding  texts,  and  finally  when  Bataille  states  beside  his 
difficulties  in  writing,  that  there  is  not  any  contradiction  there. 
He  also  writes  in  the  Preface  to  Bleu  du  ciel:     "Comment  nous  attarder 
a  des  livres  auxquels,  sensiblement ,  l'auteur  n'a  pas  £te  contraint?" 
(O.C.  t.III,  p.  381).     That  is  the  essential  on  which  Bataille  insists. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  word  9  this  word  which,  so  often  returns  under  his 
pen,  which  so  often  reappears  in  his  vocabulary.     In  Manet,  Bataille 
states:     "Mais  ce  n'est  pas  1' aberration  qui  opposa  si  fortement  la 
foule  parisienne  a  Manet:     C'est  le  sentiment  justifie"  que  cette  peinture 
mettait  l'essentiel  en  jeu"  (M.  ,  p.  60).     We  read  in  La  Litte*rature 


et  le  mal:     "La  litterature  est  l'essentiel,  ou  n'est  rien"  (L.M. , 
p.  8).    And  we  may  state  also  that  words  return;  that  they,  limited  in 
their  number  permit  designating  the  "system"  of  the  subject,  the  "systeme- 
Bataille,"  and  not  the  "system  de  Bataille."    In  an  essay  on  Gilles  de 
Rais ,  Denis  Hollier  refers  to  "richesse  et  pauvrete1  d'un  vocabulaire 
qui  met  en  jeu  un  nombre  de  mots  restreint  mais  les  colore  a  l'exces," 
a  description  that  could  be  applied  to  all  Bataille 's  work.  "System" 
therefore  is  taken  in  the  sense  that  Jules  Monnerot  interprets  it  when 
he  writes  in  regard  to  Bataille 's  texts:     "Un  systeme  ' inconscient ' 
d 'Equivalences  irrationnelles  permet  finalement  aux  themes  obs^dants 
de  se  transformer  les  uns  dans  les  autres  par  glissements  successifs  et 
displacements  d 'accent.  "^ 

We  see  themes  which  untiringly  unite,  sentences  which,  from  one 
book  to  another,  are  repetitious  almost  word  for  word,  words  themselves 
which  unceasingly  are  repeated.     These  layers  of  writing,  in  spite  of 
their  appearance  and  perhaps  their  "will  of  diversity,"  all  say  the  same, 
a  "same"  which  cannot  however  be  defined  directly.     This  is  the  paradox 
and  the  difficulty  of  Bataille 's  texts.     It  becomes  quite  evident  how 
much  the  concepts  that  little  by  little  are  coined  throughout  his 
quest  are  unstable,  elusive,  almost  undefinable.     It  is  also  evident 
how  much  these  concepts,  far  from  being  the  instruments  of  a  system  or 
of  a  planned  philosophy,  are  to  the  contrary  always  in  movement,  always 
operational  through  all  the  "subjects"  of  which  they  can  take  charge. 
This  is  why  it  could  not  be  a  question  of  summarizing  Bataille  (it 
would  be  absurd  to  summarize  repetition  and  insistence;  Bataille  is 
not  to  be  summarized,  Bataille  is  to  be  read),  nor  trying  to  master 


him.     To  the  contrary,  as  Lucette  Finas  says:     "a  vouloir  saisir  une 
phrase  de  Bataille,  on  y  laisse  les  doigts."^    This  permits  us  to 
better  understand,  by  a  critical  decalage,  that  we  cannot  directly 
grasp  Bataille.     It  is  necessary  to  do  a  comprehensive  reading  of 
Bataille. 

This  reading  sur  la  tranche,  or  that  which  unites  and  separates 
writing  and  death,  writing  and  silence,  is  that  which  makes  transgres- 
sion the  very  image  of  Bataillian  thought,  which  makes  fiction  and 
theory  seem  to  communicate,  to  replace  and  mask  each  other,  and  that 
which  demonstrates  writing  plays  in  the  incessant  and  moving  passage 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  and  from  the  unknown  to  the  known. 

But  this  tranche  is  an  emptiness  and  a  breach.     It  is  that  which  in 
the  anguish  of  pre-writing  triggers  a  certain  process  which  can  lead 
to  the  work  or  to  the  non-work,  to  writing  or  to  non-writing.     It  is 
that  which  is  necessary,  if  not  sufficient  to  this  true  birth  of  writing, 
which  without  respite,  places  being  into  play.     This  is  indeed  a  rare 
type  of  writing,  a  territory  into  which  few  writers  have  taken  the  risk 
of  venturing.     Bataille  is  one  of  these  few. 

In  reviewing  the  critical  literature  on  Bataille,  I  have  found 
that  in  spite  of  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  scholarship  inspired 
by  Bataille* s  work  since  1968,  no  one  has  really  attempted  to  study 
his  work  as  a  totality  in  all  its  complexity.     The  majority  of  studies 
are  limited  to  one  text  or  occasionally  a  number  of  texts,  without 
establishing  the  relationships  among  those  and  the  totality  of 
Bataille 's  work.     However,  the  following  are  among  some  of  the  more 
helpful  studies  on  Bataille:     L'Oeuvre  insolite  de  Georges  Bataille 
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by  Daniel  Hawley,  as  it  does  treat  the  majority  of  Bataille's  works, 
organizing  them  into  a  religious  framework  offering  a  vue  d' ensemble 
of  the  interior  intellectual  topography.     La  Prise  de  la  Concorde  is 
Denis  Hollier's  reading  of  an  effacement  of  a  never  mentioned  text  as 
an  effect  of  writing  which  converted  peace,  at  first  desired,  into 
revolutionary  discord  and  the  apres-guerre  into  the  entre-deux-guerres . 
The  effect  of  Bataillian  writing  for  Hollier  goes  from  rupture  to 
rupture,  and  is  a  sort  of  heterological  application;  a  production  of 
ruins  which  prolongs  the  death  of  cathedrals  up  to  the  incompletion  of 
any  Somme  atheologique .     The  broad  spectrum  of  issues  raised  by  the 
categories  of  the  general  economy  has  engaged  Michele  Richman's  work, 
Reading  Georges  Bataille  Beyond  the  Gift,  in  a  situating  process  struc- 
tured by  an  examination  of  depense ,  heterogeneity,  sovereignty,  trans- 
gression, and  communication  as  they  appear  in  Bataille's  works  irres- 
pective of  genre  or  chronology,  and  complemented  by  a  historical 
perspective  on  their  impact  through  a  series  of  diachronic  readings. 
The  overall  emphasis  is  on  the  critical  force  of  the  general  economy 
as  estimated  through  the  resistance  mounted  against  it  by  some 
theoreticians  and  its  appropriation  by  others.     Christian  Limousin, 
in  his  Bataille ,  approaches  the  writer's  text  by  considering  it  a 
pure  receptacle  of  mental  phenomena,  of  instinctual  movements  acting 
in    turn    on  this  text,  while  producing  an  over-excitement  of 
tissues,  a  tension  of  fibers,  and  of  heterogeneous  nerves,  a  glissement 
of  articulations.     In  this  text,  therefore,  we  read  the  effect  of 
psychoanalysis  on  literature  in  the  perspective  of  an  economy  of 
phantasm.     The  majority  of  the  remaining  critical  books  and  articles 
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on  Bataille's  work  center  on  a  single  key  concept  such  as  transgres- 
sion, the  impossible,  interdit ,  eroticism,  death,  non-savoir ,  violence, 
and  experience  inte~rieure. 

In  the  following  pages,  I  have  therefore  undertaken  the  immense  task 
of  presenting  a  reading  of  all  works  of  Bataille  and  putting  into  play 
the  key  concepts  in  what  I  call  the  Bataillian  universe.     In  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  such  a  task,  I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  placing  into  play  of  all  concepts  in  the  grey, 
murky  universe  without  either  beginning  or  end,  which  privileges 
neither  a  particular  concept  nor  a  rigidly  fixed  hierarchy  of  concepts, 
and  which  avoids  systematization,  categorization,  and  ultimately  any 
distinction  among  genres,  a  point  I  will  return  to  in  the  Conclusion. 
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There  is  a  diachronic  dimension  to  the  system  represented  by 
Georges  Bataille's  discursive  writings  which  is  integral  to  the 
architecture  of  Bataille's  system.     The  system  is  structured  by  an 
array  of  terms  which  are  posited,  often  in  aphoristic  formulations, 
and  subsequently  discarded,  reposited,  or  retained  and  repeated.  The 
system  of  the  mature  Bataille,  with  its  multiplicity  of  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  articulations,  has  a  discursive  density  which  is,  in  large 
part,  the  result  of  this  series  of  displacements.     In  this  regard,  I 
have  chosen  to  describe  in  depth  one  index  of  Bataille's  progressive 
displacement  of  terms  in  an  ontological  direction— that  of  the  replace- 
ment of  the  system  "homogeneity /heterogeneity"  by  the  system  "continuity/ 
discontinuity. " 

The  tendency  of  the  rejections  and  recuperations  which  characterize 
many  present-day  interpretations  of  Bataille's  thought  functions  within 
an  ideological  context   that    may  be  partially  understood  as  a  reaction 
to  the  notion  of  closure  itself     in  its  particular  resistance  to  dis- 
cursive definition. 
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A  multiplicity  of  dual  oppositions  structures  Bataille's  system. 
These  oppositions  are  individually  developed  according  to  a  stable, 
repeated  configuration.     The  specificity  of  Bataille's  categories  is 
perceptible  only  as  a  function  of  this  specialized  configuration  of 
opposition.     I  have,  therefore,  undertaken  to  describe  certain  struc- 
tures of  opposition  found  in  Bataille's  text,  in  the  context  of  their 
relation  to  that  zone  of  his  system  which  may  be  termed  "knowledge." 

Maurice  Blanchot  has  often  drawn  attention  to  the  intrication  of 
his  own  theoretical  practice  with  that  of  Georges  Bataille.  The 
effects  of  this  articulation  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  fic- 
tional and  discursive  texts  of  both  writers.     I  have  examined  one  field 
of  this  conceptual  encounter  in  the  context  of  Blanchot 's  own  reading 
of  Bataille:     the  field  of  intersubjectivity . 

I  concluded  my  reading  of  Bataille's  works  and  the  putting  into 
play  of  the  key  concepts  in  the  Bataillian  universe  by  focusing  on  the 
Bataille-system.     This  Bataille-system  subsists  in  a  universe  which 
privileges  neither  a  particular  concept  nor  a  rigidly  fixed  hierar- 
chy of  concepts    which  especially  avoids  systematization  and  categorization, 
and  which  insists  on  the  dissolution  of  all  genre  distinctions,  including 
that  of  theory  and  fiction. 


CHAPTER  I 


FROM  HETEROGENEITY  TO  CONTINUITY 


There  is  a  diachronic  dimension  to  the  system  represented  by 
Georges  Bataille's  discursive  writings.    Manifest  as  a  changing 
theoretical  perspective  accompanying  a  stable  thematic  context,  or 
as  the  displaced  context  of  a  characteristic  critical  gesture,  this 
diachronic  dimension  is  integral  to  the  architecture  of  Bataille's 
system.     The  system  is  structured  by  an  array  of  terms  which  are 
posited,  often  in  aphoristic  formulations,  and  subsequently  discarded, 
reposited,  or  retained  and  repeated.     The  term    depense    is  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  category.     The  play  of  these  terms,  in  their 
totality,  is  not  arbitrary.     It  is  the  result  of  a  complex  interaction 
of  gestures  and  contexts,  and  it  describes,  over  three  decades,  a 
trajectory  and  a  momentum.     The  system  of  the  mature  Bataille,  with  its 
multiplicity  of  terms,  conditions,  and  articulations,  has  a  discursive 
density  which  is,  in  large  part,  the  result  of  this  series  of  displace- 
ments.    Its  beginnings  may  be  perceived  in  the  momentum  of  a  critical 
gesture  which,  as  early  as  the  essays  of  La  Critique  Sociale,  Documents , 
and  Acephale ,  tends  to  impose  upon  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  vocabu- 
laries a  radical  ontological  force.     The  trajectory  which  leads  from 
the  early  Bataille  to  the  author  of  La  Part  maudite  is  defined  by  the 
development  of  a  specialized,  personal  vocabulary  whose  context  is 
purely  ontological,  and  whose  relation  to  contemporary  scientific  and 
philosophical  discourses  is  necessarily  problematic. 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  one  index  of  Bataille's 
progressive  displacement  of  terms  in  an  ontological  direction.  This 
index  is  the  replacement  of  the  system  "homogeneity /heterogeneity,"  as 
elaborated  in  "La  Structure  psychologique  du  fascisme"  (1933-4),  by  the 
system  "continuity/discontinuity"  of  the  mature  Bataille. 

Affectivity  and  Subject-Object  Relations 

In  early  articles  such  as  "Le  Langage  des  fleurs,"  "Figure  humaine," 
"Chameau,"  "Abattoir,"  "Cheminee  d'usine,"  "Les  Ecarts  de  la  nature," 
and  "Le  Gros  orteil,"  Bataille  addresses  himself  to  the  study  of  objects 
which  are  given  as  defying  discursive  definition.     In  each  case,  their 
defiance  is  considered  to  be  the  result  of  an  affective  value  which 
cannot  be  reduced  logically.    Most  often,  this  value  is  the  negative 
value  of  ugliness.     Bataille  will  note  with  satisfaction  the  reticence 
of  science  with  regard  to  the  horror  or  hilarity  provoked  by  certain 
objects,  and  will  speculate  upon  the  human  dimensions  of  such  reactions, 
in  rich  concrete  detail.     In  the  case  of  "Le  Gros  orteil"  (Documents, 
No.  6,  November  1929), 1  for  example,  he  notes  that  the  big  toe  is  the 
most  human  part  of  the  human  body,  since  it  differs  most,  biologically, 
from  the  organs  of  the  ape,  and  since  it  assures  the  rectitude  of  the 
vertical  human  stance.     In  this  very  function,  however,  the  big  toe  is 
condemned  to  occupy  the  lowest  sector  of  the  body,  to  tread  in  the  mud 
(itself  an  object  of  horror),  and  to  be  subject  of  "grotesque"  afflic- 
tions such  as  corns  and  bunions  (I,  p.  201).     The  entire  foot  is  the 
object  of  a  "secrete  epouvante,"  as  well  as  a  historically  predominant 
sexual  sanction  which,  in  a  country  like  Spain,  could  take  the  form  of 
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"1 ' inquietude  la  plus  angoissee  et  ainsi  la  cause  de  crimes"  (Ibid. ) . 
This  erotic  anguish,  while  not  in  itself  exhausting  the  problem  of 
"l'hilarite  provoquee  par  la  simple  imagination  des  orteils"  (I,  p.  202), 
points  to  a  significant  coincidence  of  ugliness  and  seduction.  Bataille 
relates  the  tale  of  a  bold  courtier  who,  in  the  confusion  of  a  fire  in 
the  palace,  touched  the  foot  of  the  Queen.    The  motivation  of  this 
gesture  is  given  as  "la  laideur  et  .   .   .  1' infection  representees  par 
la  bassesse  du  pied"  (p.  203).     "Une  reine  etant  a  priori  un  etre  plus 
ideal ,  plus  £th6r£  qu'aucun  autre,  il  etait  humain  jusqu'au  dechirement 
de  toucher  d'elle  ce  qui  ne  differait  pas  beaucoup  du  pied  fumant  d'un 
soudard"  (pp.  203-4). 

Bataille's  allusion  to  the  specificity  of  "humanity,"  in  a  thematic 
context  which  will  be  characteristic  of  him  throughout  his  life,  is 
made  with  a  hesitation  concerning  its  status  in  terms  of  subject-object 
relations.     The  toe,  for  instance,  is  held  to  have  an  "aspect  hideuse- 
ment  cadaverique  et  en  meme  temps  criard  et  orgueilleux, "  but  "la  forme 
du  gros  orteil  n'est  cependant  pas  specif iquement  monstrueuse:     en  cela 
il  est  different  d'autres  parties  du  corps,  l'interieur  d'une  bouche 
grande  ouverte  par  exemple"  (p.  203).    The  ugliness  of  the  toe  is 
partly,  but  not  entirely,  conferred  upon  it  by  an  intentionality  which 
is  motivated  according  to  the  ambiguous  index  "humain."  Bataille's 
contemporaneous  texts  invariably  raise  this  question  and  repeat  this 
hesitation.     Only  with  the  great  beginnings  of  Bataille's  system,  "La 
Notion  de  depense"  (1933)  and  "La  Structure  psychologique  du  fascisme" 
(1933-4)  will  a  theoretical  framework  be  developed  for  the  elaboration 
of  these  problems. 
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Affectivity  and  Utility 

"La  Structure  psychologique  du  fascisme"  (La  Critique  Sociale,  Nos. 

10-11,  Nov.   1933,  Mar.   1934)  is,  at  the  outset,  an  attempt  to  account 

for  the  phenomenon  of  fascism  in  an  experimental  political-economic 

vocabulary.     For  this  purpose,  Bataille  invokes  a  set  of  terms  which 

is  designed  to  situate,  somewhat  in  the  manner  and  under  the  influence 

of  Marx,  the  forces  which  combine  economically  and  politically  to  form 

a  society.    The  homogeneous  society,  or  the  homogeneous  sector  of  a 

given  society,  is  based  on  an  adherence  to  the  concept  of  utility  as 

manifested  in  the  process  of  production: 

La  base  de  1 'homogeneite  sociale  est  la  production. 
La  soci£te'  homogene  est  la  socidte'  productive,  c'est-a-dire 
la  societe  utile.    Tout  element  inutile  est  exclu,  non  de 
la  soci£te'  totale,  mais  de  sa  partie  homogene.    Dans  cette 
partie,  chaque  Element  doit  etre  utile  a  un  autre  sans  que 
jamais  1' activity  homogene  puisse  atteindre  la  forme  de 
1' activity  valable  en  soi.     Une  activity  utile  a  toujours 
une  commune  mesure  avec  une  autre  activity  utile,  mais  non 
avec  une  activity  pour  soi.     (I,  p.  340,  my  emphasis) 

Homogeneity  is  defined  here  as  the  primacy  of  utility,  considered  as  a 

system  of  reference  by  which  people  or  commodities  are  judged  to  have 

an  interdependent  economic  relation.     The  "commune  mesure"  of  which 

Bataille  speaks  is  given,  in  the  case  of  modern  societies,  as  money 

(Ibid. ) .     In  the  quotation  above,  the  value  of  uselessness  is  defined 

as  an  estrangement  from  the  system  of  reference  regulated  by  the  commune 

mesure,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  value  for  self.     Uselessness  denotes  a 

certain  autonomy,  with  regard  to  the  societal  system  of  reference.  This 

autonomy,  considered  as  the  impossibility  of  assimilation  of  a  given 

element  to  the  interdependence  of  homogeneity,  is  given  the  name 

heterogeneity . 
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Le  terme  m§me  d'hgtgrogene  indique  qu'il  s'agit  d'£le"ments 
impossibles  a  assimiler  et  cette  impossibility  qui  touche  a 
la  base  1 'assimilation  sociale  touche  en  m§me  temps  l'assimila- 
tion  scientif ique.     (I,  p.  344) 

This  quotation  is  immediately  striking,  by  virtue  of  its  inclusion  of 

science  in  the  "world  of  homogeneity."     In  order  to  account  for  this, 

it  is  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  "La  Notion  de  depense,"  published  a 

year  before  "La  Structure  psychologique  du  fascisme"  (La  Critique 

sociale,  No.  7,  Jan.   1933).     In  that  essay,  Bataille  had  noted  that  a 

"current  practice"  (I,  p.  302),  the  "classical"  principle  of  utility 

governs  all  discussions  of  human  society.     This  practice 

a  th£oriquement  pour  but  le  plaisir — mais  seulement  sous 
une  forme  temp£r£e,  le  plaisir  violent  £tant  donne"  comme 
pathologique — et  elle  se  laisse  limiter  a  1 'acquisition 
(pratiquement  a  la  production  et  a  la  conservation  des  biens 
d'une  part — a  la  reproduction  et  a  la  conservation  des  vies 
humaines  d' autre  part   (il  s'y  ajoute,  il  est  vrai,  la  lutte 
contre  la  douleur  dont  1' importance  suffit  a  elle  seule  a 
marquer  le  caractere  n£gatif  du  principe  du  plaisir  introduit 
th£oriquement  a  la  base.     (I,  pp.  302-3) 

The  current  concept  of  utility,  in  Bataille' s  eyes,  is  defined  by  a 
primacy  accorded  to  the  idea  of  conservation — of  goods  or  of  human 
lives — and  is  applied  reductively,  in  "current  practice"  to  such  speci- 
fic human  facts  as  pleasure.     (Bataille 's  reference  to  the  problem  of 
pleasure,  with  its  psychoanalytic  resonances,  is  noteworthy  here,  and 
will  be  partially  discussed  below,  in  the  context  of  the  comments  on 
the  unconscious.)     Each  time  a  human  question  is  posed  in  terms  of 
utility,  "il  est  possible  d'af firmer  que  le  dibat  est  n^cessairement 
fausse'  et  que  la  question  fondamentale  est  £lud£e"  (I,  p.   302).  In 
"La  Notion  de  defense,"  Bataille  adduces  as  evidence  of  this  epistemo- 
logical  reduction  a  series  of  human  comportments  ("le  luxe,  les  deuils, 
les  guerres,  les  cultes,  les  constructions  de  monuments  somptuaires, 
les  jeux,  les  spectacles,  les  arts,  1' activity  sexuelle  perverse 
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[c'est-a-dire  detournee  de  la  finalite  genitale]" — I,  p.  305)  whose 
obvious  end  or  desire  is  not  acquisition  or  conservation,  but  loss,  a 
loss  which  promises  no  possible  subsidiary  profit.     These  comportments 
"ont  leur  fin  en  elles-memes"  (Ibid . ) .     "Or,  il  est  n£cessaire  de 
reserver  le  nom  de  depense  a  ces  formes  improductives  a  1' exclusion  de 
tous  les  modes  de  consommation  qui  servent  du  moyen  terme  a  la  produc- 
tion" (Ibid.)-    The  phrase  "ont  leur  fin  en  elles-memes,"  combined  with 
Bataille's  exclusion  of  comportments  toward  loss  which  are  subsidiary 
to  eventual  profit,  serves  to  situate  depense  in  the  context  of  autonomy 
and  value  for  the  self. 

In  Bataille's  eyes,  comportments  toward  loss,  in  their  specifically 
human  sense,  cannot  be  adequately  treated  by  a  logic  whose  principal 
axis  of  pertinence  is  utility,  defined  as  conservation.     Their  value 
is  autonomous,  with  reference  to  conservation.     It  is  a  value,  but  not 
a  form  of  utility.    Within  "La  Notion  de  defense,"  which  is  for  the 
most  part  an  enumeration  of  these  autonomous  comportments,  Bataille 
takes  note  of  the  theoretical  problem  of  the  "current"  primacy  of 
conservation,  but  does  not  attempt  to  explain  it.     In  "La  Structure 
psychologique  du  fascisme,"  as  we  have  seen,  this  theoretical  problem 
is  inserted  into  the  discussion  of  societal  forces,  with  the  statement 
that  heterogeneity  is  unassimilable  to  science.     Bataille's  context 
becomes  epistemological  as  well  as  socio-economic,  and  depense  as 
heterogeneity  becomes  a  more  radical  concept. 

The  idea  of  a  region  of  society  or  of  human  comportment  which  is 
unassimilable  to  the  specialized  comportment  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion leads  us  again  to  the  context  of  the  subject  and  the  object. 
Within  this  context,  Bataille's  formulations  begin  to  demonstrate  the 
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hesitation  which  characterized  his  early  essays.     In  the  first  place, 

he  provides  an  unclear  and  tautological  definition  of  "science":  "La 

science,  en  effet,  n'est  pas  une  entite  abstraite:     elle  est  constam- 

ment  reductible  a  un  ensemble  d'hommes  vivant  les  aspirations  inh£rentes 

au  processus  scientif ique"  (I,  p.  344).     In  the  second  place,  instead  of 

explaining  these  aspirations,  Bataille  proceeds  to  situate  science  by 

means  of  the  very  terms  of  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity.     In  this 

formulation,  science  becomes  both  a  function  and  a  foundation  of  the 

homogeneous  world: 

La  science  a  pour  objet  de  fonder  1  'homoggn£ite'  des 
phenomenes;  elle  est,  en  un  certain  sens,  une  des  fonc- 
tions  eminentes  de  1 'homogeneity.    Ainsi,  les  elements 
heterogenes  qui  sont  exclus  par  cette  derniere  se  trouvent 
egalement  exclus  du  champ  de  1' attention  scientif ique: 
par  principe  meme,  la  science  ne  peut  pas  connaitre 
d' elements  heterogenes  en  tant  que  tels.     (I,  p.  344, 
my  emphasis) 

Thus,  in  Bataille 's  text,  an  empirical  explanation  of  a  common  term, 
"science,"  in  the  context  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science,  is 
not  attempted.     Instead,  the  common  term  acquires  a  special  sense,  as 
an  overall  Bataillian  context  which  is  not  yet  defined.     This  procedure, 
which  will  be  characteristic  of  Bataille,  forces  his  reader  to  refer, 
for  the  definition  of  key  terms,  to  the  totality  of  a  developing 
system.     In  order  to  understand  the  function  of  science  within  the 
realm  of  homogeneity,  we  must  define  the  function  of  homogeneity  and 
heterogeneity  in  the  development  of  Bataille' s  system. 

Science  is  a  function  of  the  world  of  homogeneity,  by  virtue  of 
its  status  as  a  foundation  of  that  world.     The  phrase  "to  found  the 
homogeneity  of  phenomena"  has  two  possible  meanings.     Is  homogeneity  a 
quality  conferred  upon  phenomena  by  "science"  as  a  form  of  intentionality , 
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or  is  it  a  quality  inherent  in  objects?    Bataille's  specific  definition 

of  the  term  clearly  shows  this  ambiguity: 

Homogeneite  signifie  .   .   .  commensurabilite'  des  eTements 
et  conscience  de  cette  commensurabilite'  (les  rapports 
humains  peuvent  etre  maintenus  par  une  reduction  a  des  regies 
fixes  basees  sur  la  conscience  de  l'identite  possible  de 
personnes  et  de  situations  definies;  en  principe,  toute 
violence  est  exclue  du  cours  d' existence  ainsi  impliqu£) . 
(I,  P.  340) 

The  ambiguity  of  this  formulation  is  manifest  in  the  phrases  "commen- 
surabilite des  £l£ments  et  conscience  de  cette  commensurabilite,"  and 
"l'identite  possible  de  personnes  et  de  situations  definies."  Com- 
mensurable elements  are  susceptible  of  measurement  or  identification 
by  an  economic  system  of  reference.     Their  ontological  boundaries  may 
be  fixed,  and  their  identity  circumscribed,  by  an  intentional  gesture 
of  some  kind.     This  reductive  mode  of  identification,  which  proceeds 
from  a  certain  susceptibility  of  phenomena  (including  persons) ,  is 
conceived  as  "science,"  and  its  reduction  is  given  as  an  exclusion  of 
unassimilable  "violence"  from  the  field  of  its  identifications.  The 
definitions  of  "commensurability"  as  "possible  identity"  and  "violence" 
as  unassimilability  are  absent  from  Bataille's  formulation. 

Bataille's  subsequent  definitions  of  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity, 
while  maintaining  the  ambiguity  we  have  seen  above,  demonstrate  that 
the  principle  of  differentiation  of  the  two  terms  is  affectivity. 

La  r£alit£  des  Elements  h£t£rogfenes  n'est  pas  du  m&me  ordre 
que  celle  des  elements  homogenes .    La  r£alit£  homogene  se 
pr£sente  avec  1' aspect  abstrait  et  neutre  des  objets  stricte- 
ment  d£finis  et  identifies.   ...  La  r£alit£  h6t£rogene  est 
celle  de  la  force  ou  du  choc.     Elle  se  pr£sente  comme  une 
charge,  comme  une  valeur,  passant  d'un  objet  a  l'autre  d'une 
facon  plus  ou  mo ins  arbitraire,  a  peu  pres  comme  si  le  change- 
ment  avait  lieu  non  dans  le  monde  des  objets,  mais  seulement 
dans  les  jugements  du  sujet.     Ce  dernier  asepct  ne  signifie 
pas  cependant  que  les  faits  objerv£s  doivent  etre  regard^s 
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comme  subjectifs:     ainsi,  1' action  des  objets  de  l'activite 
erotique  est  manif esteinent  fondee  dans  leur  nature  objective. 
(I,  p.  347,  my  emphasis) 

Bataille's  terminology  tends  to  safeguard  an  objective  status  for  these 
two  "realities,"  but  the  sole  context  of  his  principle  of  definition  of 
the  terms  appears  to  be  affectivity.    He  writes  that  "il  est  possible 
de  supposer  que  l'objet  de  toute  reaction  affective  est  n£cessairement 
heterogene  (sinon  geheralement,  du  moins,  par  rapport  au  sujet)"  (I, 
p.  346),  and  he  specifically  re-defines  "incommensurability"  in  terms  of 
affectivity:     "L' existence  hgtdrogene  peut  etre  representee  .   .   .  comme 
tout  autre,  comme  incommensurable,  en  chargeant  ces  mots  de  la  valeur 
positive  qu'ils  ont  dans  1' experience  affective"  (I,  p.  348). 

The  ambiguity  resulting  from  a  formulation  of  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  "realities"  which  depends  upon  the  term  of  affectivity, 
will  not  be  resolved  by  Bataille  in  his  essay.     Instead,  the  problem  of 
a  heterogeneous  "reality"  will  be  subsumed  by  a  series  of  propositions 
which  are  concentrated  upon  the  intentional  or  perceptual  function  of 
subjectivity.    The  problem  of  objective  reality,  considered  as  an 
existent  comprised  of  regions,  will  be  subsumed  by  the  proposition 
that  "science  cannot  know  heterogeneous  elements  as  such,"  posited  as 
a  statement  about  subjectivity.     Homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  reali- 
ties will  become  secondary  to  the  duality  of  science  and  science's 
"other"  as  integral  functions  of  a  subject's  intentionality .  "La 
Structure  psychologique  du  fascism"  will  become  an  essay  on  subjec- 
tivity. 

Bataille  declares  that  "il  est  possible  de  parler  de  la  nature 
violente  et  demesuree  d'un  cadavre  en  decomposition"  (I,  p.  347).  This 
statement,  considered  as  a  description  of  a  necessary  relationship 
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be  tween  subjectivity  and  objective  reality,  functions  as  a  reinscrip- 
tion  of  the  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  worlds  as  functions  of 
intentionality .     The  term  "science"  stands  for  the  first  of  these 
functions,  and  the  second  function  will  be  described  by  an  "other"  of 
science  which  will  have  several  names:     the  unconscious  ("1 ' exclusion 
des  elements  heterogenes  hors  du  domaine  homo gene  de  la  conscience, 
rappelle  .   .   .  d'une  facon  formelle  celle  des  elements  decrits  (par  la 
psychanalyse)  comme  inconscients ,  que  la  censure  exclut  du  moi  conscient" 
(I,  p.  344));  the  mystical  thought  of  primitive  peoples;  and  dream 
representations : 

II  est  facile  de  constater  que — la  structure  de  la  con- 
naissance  d'une  realite  homogene  etant  celle  de  la  science — 
celle  d'une  realite  heterogene  en  tant  que  telle  se  retrouve 
dans  la  pensee  mystique  des  primitifs  et  dans  les  represen- 
tations du  reve:     elle  est  identique  a  la  structure  de 
1 ' inconscient.     (I,  p.  347,  my  emphasis) 

Bataille's  quasi-metaphorical  descriptions  of  two  functions  of 

intentionality  permit  the  description  of  a  cultural  repression  which 

itself  clarifies  the  need  for  metaphoricity : 

Si  l'on  admet  cette  conception,  etant  donne  ce  qui  est  connu 
sur  le  refoulement,  il  est  d'autant  plus  facile  de  comprendre 
que  les  incursions  faites  dans  le  domaine  h£t£rogene  n'aient 
pas  encore  e'te'  suffisamment  coordonn£es  pour  aboutir  meme  a 
la  simple  reV£lation  de  son  existence  positive  et  clairement 
s£par£e.     (I,  p.  344) 

The  concept  of  a  cultural  repression,  which  would  not  be  accidental, 
but  would  be  the  result  of  a  duality  inherent  in  consciousness,  is  the 
first  significant  result  of  the  interplay  of  Bataille's  terms  and 
contexts.     The  very  existence  of  the  heterogeneous  world  is  given  as 
a  fact  repressed  by  the  culture  of  productivity.     The  primacy  accorded 
to  the  homogeneous  world,  by  a  certain  intentional  gesture  of  subjec- 
tivity, has  as  an  integral  part  of  its  constitution  a  rejection  of  the 
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affective  world  of  heterogeneity.     The  traces  of  this  rejection,  or 
repression,  have  already  been  mentioned:     the  bias  of  "current  practice" 
toward  utility  as  a  context  for  all  human  behavior;  the  reductive  vision 
of  pleasure  as  a  struggle  against  pain;  the  refusal  to  envisage  com- 
portments toward  loss.     Subjectivity's  rejection  of  its  own  affective 
function  gives  rise  to  a  necessarily  reductive  form  of  intellection 
"science"  or  "current  practice."    The  domain  to  which  this  form  of 
intellection  is  blind  is  further  characterized  by  Bataille  in  terms  of 
a  fundamental  duality: 

Le  monde  heterogene  comprend  1' ensemble  des  r£sultats  de  la 
depense  improductive.   .   .   .  Ceci  revient  a  dire:     tout  ce  que 
la  soci£te"  homogene  rejette  soit  comme  d£chet,  soit  comme 
valeur  supdrieure  transcendante.     (I,  p.  346,  my  emphasis) 

The  structural  duality  of  the  pure  and  the  impure  is  familiar  to  any 

reader  of  Bataille.     Its  appearance  in  the  context  of  heterogeneity  is 

one  example  of  a  relatively  continuous  thematic  context,  accompanied  by 

a  constantly  changing  theoretical  perspective,  in  Bataille' s  thought. 

Thus,  the  seductive  ambiguity  of  the  Queen's  foot  finds  a  context  in 

the  homogeneous  world,  as  an  upsurge  of  heterogeneity. 


Affect  Opposed  to  Affect 

Affect  founds  the  world  of  heterogeneity.    A  reaction  against 

affect,  integral  to  the  functioning  of  subjectivity,  represses  this 

world  in  favor  of  a  homogeneous  world.     The  former  world,  repressed 

by  the  latter,  is  given  by  Bataille  an  ontological  priority: 

L' etude  de  1  'homogengite'  et  de  ses  conditions  d' existence 
conduit  ...  a  l'£tude  essentielle  de  1 'h£t6rogen6it6.  Elle 
en  constitue  d'ailleurs  la  premiere  par tie  en  ce  sens  que  la 
premiere  d£terminat  ion  de  1 1 h£t£rog£n£it£  d6f inie  comme  non 
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homogene  suppose  la  connaissance  de  1 'homogeneite  qui  la 
d£limite  par  exclusion.     (I,  pp.  343-4,  my  emphasis) 

The  study  of  homogeneity,  given  the  history  of  the  "culture  of  utility," 
has  an  epistemological  priority  over  the  study  of  repressed  hetero- 
geneity.    But  the  ontological  priority  of  heterogeneity  is  the  priority 
of  the  repressed  to  the  act  of  repression. 

The  context  of  repression  is  the  stage  for  a  critical  gesture  which 
will  be  characteristic  of  Bataille:     the  gesture  by  which  two  terms 
which  apparently  exclude  each  other  violently  are  placed  in  a  relation- 
ship of  mutual  conditioning.     The  world  of  homogeneity  is  a  world  founded 
upon  the  exclusion  of  the  heterogeneous  element.     This  reductive  world 
requires  the  priority  of  that  which  it  reduces.    Moreover,  the  reduc- 
tion which  exploits  a  "possible  identity"  of  objects  is  never  entirely 
effective.     This  fact  is  testified  to  by  the  many  instances  of  dgpense, 
and  by  a  perpetual  affective  "possibility"  which  characterizes  many 
objects.    Thus,  the  biologically  dissected  innocence  of  the  big  toe 
is  accompanied,  in  the  world  of  subjectivity,  by  a  certain  inescapable 
"ecarquillement  des  yeux"  before  the  same  object.    Heterogeneity,  as 
an  integral  part  of  intentionality ,  cannot  be  banished  by  the  secondary 
reaction  which  founds  homogeneity.    This  configuration  is  roughly 
analogous  to  some  of  the  major  philosophical  distinctions  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  the  Freudian  "return  of 
the  repressed,"  the  Surrealist  vision  of  objects,  or  the  drawing  of 
attention  by  Heidegger  to  a  rupture  of  the  objectal  relation  of  utility. 
But  as  Bataille  compresses  his  terms  into  a  relation  of  intimate  inter- 
dependence in  which  the  very  integrity  of  each  is  compromised  by  the 
proximity  of  the  other,  repression  develops  in  his  text  the  status  of 
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an  inevitability,  and  his  meditation  anticipates  those  of  the  most 
advanced  contemporary  readers  of  Freud  and  Heidegger,  such  as  Jacques 
Derrida,  Jacques  Lacan,  and  others.     Concentrating  his  attention  upon 
the  coincidence  of  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  in  certain  persons  and 
objects,  Bataille  says  of  the  fascist  leader  that,  while  he  symbolizes 
and  demands  the  "devoir,  discipline  et  ordre  accomplis"  of  homogeneity, 
he  is  also  a  heterogeneous  entity,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  an  incarna- 
tion of  violence  and  an  "objet  transcendant  de  1 'af f ectivite  collective" 
(I,  p.  363).     Similarly,  the  "God  of  the  theologians" — the  God  of  the 
modern  capitalist  society — is  given  as  representing  an  affective  moral 
imperative  brought,  through  an  "introj ection"  of  the  structure  of 
homogeneity,  to  incarnate  the  values  of  utility  (I,  p.  361).  Speaking 
of  the  fascist  army,  whose  status  among  the  civilian  population  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  leader,  Bataille  writes: 

Le  mode  de  1  'h£te'rog£n£ite'  subit  explicitement  une  alteration 
profonde,  achevant  de  rgaliser  1  'homoggngite"  intense  sans  que 
1  'he"t£roggngite*  fondamentale  de"croisse.     (I,  p.  359,  my 
emphasis) 

This  sentence,  in  the  context  of  the  overall  movement  of  Bataille' s 
text,  may  be  understood  as  an  ultimate  definition  of  homogeneity,  and 
this  for  two  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  the  entire  homogeneous  world 
is  constituted  by  objects  whose  "possible"  heterogeneity  has  been  par- 
tially, but  not  completely,  excluded  from  consciousness.     The  priority 
of  heterogeneity  is  thus  a  condition  for  the  very  homogeneity  of  these 
objects.    Homogeneity,  in  this  sense,  is  heterogeneity  alte~rge:  hetero- 
geneity contaminated,  or  partially  reduced.     The  homogeneous  reduction 
of  objective  reality  proceeds  from  the  more  fundamental  "non-assimilability" 
of  that  reality,  as  it  is  affectively  envisaged  by  subjectivity.     In  the 
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second  place,  that  "reaction  against  affect"  which  we  saw  to  be  the 
constitution  of  homogeneity,  is  itself  an  affective  reaction.  Thus, 
affect  opposes  affect,  violence  outlaws  violence,  and  the  homogeneous 
vision  becomes  an  intense  vision. 

Complementary  to  the  concept  of  a  homogeneity  rendered  intense  by 
the  priority  of  that  which  it  reduces,  is  the  concept  of  a  heterogeneity 
whose  accessibility  to  consciousness  has  the  form  of  an  inevitable  re- 
duction.    Since  the  study  of  heterogeneity  must  begin  with  homogeneity, 
defined  as  that  which  can  be  known  by  the  "science"  of  the  society  of 
utility,  and  since  all  that  is  known  by  "science"  is  necessarily  known 
in  the  form  of  a  reduction,  the  cognitive  relation  of  a  subject  to 
heterogeneity  must  be  a  contamination  of  heterogeneity.     Cognition  is 
defined  as  an  intentionality  which  represses  affect.    Affect  is  defined 
as  a  relation  to  reality  which  founds  heterogeneity.     But  cognition 
itself  is  defined  as  affect.     Thus,  with  the  conception  of  the  dream, 
the  unconscious,  and  the  mystical  vision,  which  are  held  to  be  immediate 
apprehensions  of  heterogeneity  (and  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
options,  suggested  by  Bataille  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career,  will 
be  discarded  later) ,  there  can  be  no  intentional  proximity  to  hetero- 
geneity which  will  not  be  contaminated  by  homogeneity,  and  vice  versa. 
The  reductiveness  of  "science,"  considered  as  a  negative  term,  and  the 
unassimilability  of  affect,  considered  as  a  positive  term,  are  both 
subsumed  by  the  complementary  concepts  of  intensity  and  contamination, 
considered  as  governing  conditions  for  the  functioning  of  intentionality. 

"La  Structure  psychologique  du  fascisme"  is  the  first  Bataillian 
text  in  which  the  characteristic  structure  of  Bataille' s  dialectic  may 
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be  perceived.     This  dialectic  consists  of  two  terms  which  oppose  each 
other  violently,  and  simultaneously  condition  each  other  so  intimately 
as  to  compromise  the  univocity  of  their  opposition.    No  synthesis  of 
the  terms  is  possible.    The  ontological  context  of  their  compressed 
proximity  is  the  stage  for  a  violence  which  subsumes  and  exceeds  the 
univocal  "violence"  of  the  "positive"  term — here,  the  term  "hetero- 
geneity."   Within  the  context  of  subjectivity,  the  dialectic  describes 
a  subject  who  imposes  a  mediation  upon  his  intentional  proximity  to 
objective  reality,  through  his  "reaction  against  affect."    This  reac- 
tion, itself  defined  as  affect,  is  not  effective  as  an  evacuation  of 
violence  from  perception;  but  it  is  effective  as  a  mediating  obstacle 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  "humain  jusqu'au  d£chirement . "  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  cognition  which  is  defined  as  a  mediation 
retains  a  quantity  of  the  "charge"  of  heterogeneity,  in  the  form  of  its 
peculiar  "intensity."    The  proposition  that  "science  cannot  know 
heterogeneity  as  such"  is  radically  conditioned  by  the  fact  of  this 
"intensity. " 

Although  the  dialectic  is  structured  with  extreme  sophistication 
by  Bataille,  its  context  of  perception  or  intentionality  is  insuffi- 
ciently grounded.    Why,  for  instance,  are  some  objects  more  provocative 
of  affect  than  others?    Why  is  there  a  coincidence  of  the  pure  and  the 
impure  in  the  world  of  heterogeneity?    Why  is  utility  the  relation  which 
governs  the  context  of  the  "reaction  against  affect?"    These  questions 
all  concern  the  motivation  which  creates  the  specificity  of  subjective 
intentionality  in  Bataille 's  text.     The  intentional  act  is  shown  by  him 
to  be  other  than  purely  mechanical  receptivity.     That  act  is  always 
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affectively  motivated,  according  to  the  still-ambiguous  index  "humain." 
The  study  of  this  term,  and  the  attempt  to  ground  it  ontologically ,  will 
occupy  Bataille  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  will  determine  his  sacri- 
fice of  the  system  "homogeneity /heterogeneity"  in  favor  of  another:  the 
system  "continuity /discontinuity . " 


A  Homogeneous  Element 

Consequent  to  the  problem  of  a  ground  for  statements  about  subjec- 
tivity is  a  change  in  Bataille' s  thinking,  which  extends  over  a  decade 
or  more.     One  fleeting  example  of  the  displacements  caused  by  this 

development  may  be  perceived  in  the  pages  of  L' Experience  int£rieure 

2 

(Paris:     Gallimard,  1943).      In  a  section  significantly  entitled 
"LA  COMMUNICATION,"  the  terms  "homogeneity"  and  "heterogeneity"  re- 
appear with  entirely  new  meanings: 

D'une  particule  simple  a  1 'autre,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  dif- 
ference de  nature,  il  n'y  a  pas  non  plus  de  difference  entre 
celle-ci  et  celle-la.     II  y  a  de  ceci  qui  se  produit  ici  ou  la, 
chaque  fois  sous  forme  d' unite,  mais  cette  unite"  ne  persevere 
pas  en  elle-meme.    Des  ondes,  des  vagues,  des  particules 
simples  ne  sont  peut-etre  que  les  multiples  mouvements  d'un 
element  homogene;  elles  ne  possedent  que  1 'unite"  fuyante  et 
ne  brisent  pas  1 'homogeneite  de  1' ensemble. 

Les  groupes  composes  de  nombreuses  particules  simples 
possedent  seuls  ce  caractere  het£rogene  qui  me  diff£rencie  de 
toi  et  isole  nos  differences  dans  le  reste  de  l'univers.  Ce 
qu'on  appelle  un  "§tre"  n'est  jamais  simple,  et  s'il  a  seul 
l'unite"  durable,  il  ne  la  possede  qu ' imparf aite :     elle  est 
travaillee  par  sa  profonde  division  int£rieure,  elle  demeure 
mal  ferm£e  et,  en  certains  points,  attaquable  du  dehors. 
(V,  pp.  110-11) 

Although  the  context  of  these  two  paragraphs,  like  that  of  all  the  frag- 
ments which  make  up  the  Somme  athgologique,  resists  precise  definition, 


the  reader  may  clearly  perceive  two  basic  aspects  of  Bataille 's 
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perspective.     In  the  first  place,  the  individual  subject  is  being  en- 
visaged ontologically.     The  "unity"  of  a  "being" — the  intentional  sub- 
ject included — is  here  being  directly  grounded  and  described.     In  the 
second  place,  the  terms  "homogeneity"  and  "heterogeneity,"  in  this  per- 
spective, have  changed  places  with  each  other  hierarchically.     In  his 
earlier  system,  Bataille  had  described  what  he  saw  as  a  reductive  vision 
of  objects  which  repressed  a  certain  non-assimilability  inherent  in 
them.     This  was  the  "homogeneous"  vision.    Now  Bataille  is  suggesting 
that,  beyond  the  "unity"  or  particularity  of  any  "being,"  there  is  a 
"homogeneous"  element,  of  which  this  being  is  merely  a  fleeting  move- 
ment.   A  living  individual,  in  this  context,  is  constituted  by  a  group 
of  such  particles — an  uncertain  closure  which  gives  the  illusion  of  a 
differentiated  whole.     But  the  closure — the  illusory  "heterogeneity" 
of  this  whole — is  "mal  fermee."    The  isolation  of  the  individual  is 
open  to  penetration  from  the  outside. 

Analogically,  the  homogeneous  "element"  which  transcends  the 
particularity  of  the  individual  corresponds,  by  virtue  of  its  very 
transcendence,  to  the  non-assimilation  of  the  earlier  "heterogeneity." 
Conversely,  the  "caractere  h£t£rogene"  of  the  integral,  differentiated 
individuals,  in  the  new  context,  corresponds  to  the  "homogeneous"  unity 
of  the  partially  reduced  object,  in  the  older  context.     Roughly  speaking, 
the  category  of  integral  unity  as  illusion  or  reduction  has  been  re- 
named "heterogeneity"  instead  of  "homogeneity,"  and  the  category  of 
transcendent  non-assimilability  (that  which  escapes  the  unifying  re- 
duction) has  been  re-named  "homogeneity"  instead  of  "heterogeneity." 

From  the  context  of  the  reductive  closure  of  subjective  inten- 
tionality ,  with  its  affective  motivations  and  its  solidarity  with  the 
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category  of  utility,  Bataille  has  displaced  his  terms.    They  now  refer 
directly  to  the  being  of  the  subject.     This  being  is  described  as  an 
illusory  integrity  whose  closure  is  in  reality  not  complete,  or  whose 
"unit}'"  is  "imperfect."    Bataille 's  critical  gesture,  which  had  pre- 
viously operated  in  an  un-grounded  perceptual  or  intentional  context, 
now  repeats  itself  in  a  most  basic  context.     It  posits  a  continuous 
element  which  transcends  a  moment  of  its  own  movement.     The  category 
"imperfect  closure,"  which  had  previously  described  the  object  of  a 
reductive  intentionality ,  has  now  reappeared  as  a  possible  ground  for 
an  entire  theory  of  the  being  of  "humanity"  in  its  totality.    This  theory, 
whose  essential  structures  may  be  perceived  throughout  the  three  volumes 
of  the  Somme  atheologique,  becomes  explicit  in  the  complementary  essays 
entitled  La  Part  maudite  (1949)  and  L'Erotisme  (1957). 

The  Concept  of  Discontinuity 

The  notion  of  imperfect  closure,  characterized  as  "heterogeneity" 
in  the  quotation  above,  is  a  major  Bataillian  concern  through  the  1940s. 
It  is  opposed,  momentarily,  to  the  term  "continuum,"  in  Mgthode  de 
meditation  (V,  p.   195),  and  it  forms  the  background  for  the  elaboration 
of  depense  in  La  Part  maudite.    With  L'Erotisme,  the  dialectic  "con- 
tinuity/discontinuity" is  developed  for  the  elaboration  of  this  central 
concept.     In  this  essay,  Bataille' s  characteristic  multiplicity  of 
vocabularies  will  include  that  of  biology.     "Discontinuity"  will 
initially  be  a  biological  description  of  the  individuality,  unit, 
particularity,  or  integrity  of  a  living  being: 
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La  reproduction  met  en  jeu  des  etres  discontinus. 

Les  etres  qui  se  reproduisent  sont  distincts  les  uns  des 
autres  et  les  etres  reproduits  sont  distincts  entre  eux 
comme  ils  sont  distincts  de  ceux  dont  ils  sont  issus.  Chaque 
etre  est  distinct  de  tous  les  autres.     Sa  naissance,  sa  mort 
et  les  evenements  de  sa  vie  peuvent  avoir  pour  les  autres  un 
int£ret,  mais  il  est  seul  int^resse"  directement.    Lui  seul 
nait.     Lui  seul  meurt.     Entre  un  etre  et  un  autre,  il  y  a  un 
abime,  il  y  a  une  discontinuity. 

Cet  abime  se  situe,  par  exemple,  entre  vous  qui  m'6coutez 
et  moi  qui  vous  parle.    Nous  essayons  de  communiquer,  mais 
nulle  communication  entre  nous  ne  pourra  supprimer  une  dif- 
ference premiere.     Si  vous  mourez,  ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  meurs. 
Nous  sommes,  vous  et  moi,  des  etres  discontinus.     (E. ,  p.  17) 

Thus  discontinuity  as  a  category  stands  for  the  logical  domain  of  iden- 
tity to  self,  or  ipseity.     Or  more  specifically,  within  the  biologically 
oriented  context  of  Bataille's  demonstration,  it  stands  for  a  charac- 
teristic of  that  domain  which,  while  not  exhaustive,  is  held  to  be 
irreducible.     Ipseity,  whatever  its  predicates  and  possibilities  may 
be  (including,  as  Bataille  writes,  a  form  of  communication),  has  a 
character  of  isolation  or  separateness .     whatever  the  individual  sub- 
ject may  be — ipse,  animal  rationale,  the  unity  of  an  experience,  ego , 
or  even  etre-pour-soi — he  or  she  is  also  "discontinuity." 

If  a  discontinuous  creature  depends  for  its  existence  and  sus- 
tenance upon  the  "fact  of  life"  or  "energy  of  life,"  then  it  may  be 
said  that  this  basic  energy  transcends  the  particularity  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    In  other  words,  "living  being"  as  an  economy  of  energy  has  a 
certain  priority  over  the  fact  that  this  being  is  invariably  incarnated 
in  the  form  of  individuals.     For  Bataille,  the  "fact  of  life"  is  a 
continuity  of  living  being.     This  continuity  passes  through  the  indi- 
vidual creature  during  its  life  span,  and  is  in  turn  passed  on  to  other 
living  beings  through  death  and  reproduction.     This  "fact  of  life"  as 
a  continuity  transcending  ipseity  may  actually  be  perceived  at  certain 
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moments.     One  such  moment  is  the  moment  of  conception.     Two  gametes  fuse 

to  form  an  egg;  or  a  one-celled  individual  splits  to  form  two  new 

individuals.    At  these  moments  discontinuity — particularly — becomes, 

for  an  instant,  continuous.     There  is  a  passage  from  discontinuity,  to 

continuity  (and  then  to  discontinuity  again)  at  the  conception  of  each 

new  discontinuous  being. 

Le  spermatozoide  et  1' ovule  sont  a  l'etat  elementaire  des 
etres  discontinus,  mais  ils  s'unissent,  en  consequence  une 
continuite  s'etablit  entre  eux  pour  former  un  nouvel  etre, 
a  partir  de  la  mort,  de  la  disparition  des  etres  separes. 
Le  nouvel  etre  est  lui-meme  discontinu,  mais  il  porte  en  lui 
le  passage  a  la  continuite,  la  fusion,  mortelle  pour  chacun 
d'eux,  des  deux  etres  distincts.     (E.,  p.  19) 

Similarly,  the  splitting  of  a  one-celled  individual  involves  "un  instant 
de  continuity.    Le  premier  meurt,  mais  il  apparait  dans  sa  mort  un 
instant  fondamental  de  continuity  de  deux  etres"  (E.,  p.   18).  Con- 
ception, then,  is  a  momentary  passage  from  discontinuity  to  continuity, 
a  passage  which  returns  to  discontinuity  in  the  form  of  a  new  being. 
The  new  creature  is  founded  by  the  disappearance  of  the  gametes,  or 
the  disappearance  of  the  one-celled  progenitor,  or,  in  the  case  of 
sexual  reproduction,  the  implied  eventual  death  of  the  parents.  Death 
is  therefore  immediately  associated  with  the  moment  of  continuity,  or 
with  the  idea  of  continuity  as  life  transcending  particularity. 

The  physical  fact  of  death  has  the  same  economic  status  as  the 
moment  of  conception.     When  an  individual  ceases  to  live,  the  energy 
which  animated  it  passes,  in  a  moment  of  continuity,  to  another  or 
several  other  discontinuous  beings.     This  biological  exchange  sustains 
life,  and  is  in  a  sense  the  "fact  of  life"  which  passes  among  par- 
ticular beings. 
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Between  these  moments  of  conception  and  death,  living  beings  are 
incarnated  as  discontinuous.     Their  being  is  separation,  isolation, 
identity  to  self.     The  only  incarnation  of  continuity  is  discontinuity. 
Against  this  background,  there  is  a  fundamental  necessity  felt  by  the 
discontinuous  being  to  prolong  its  existence  as  discontinuity.     The  need 
to  live  is  the  need  to  remain  separate,  since  death  is  the  destruction 
of  separation.     But  for  the  general  economy  of  life  on  earth,  there  is 
no  category  of  "necessity."    The  "fact  of  life"  is  a  continual  economy 
of  destructions  or  "dilapidations"  of  living  creatures.     Its  transcen- 
dence of  discontinuity  is  described  in  La  Part  maudite  as  a  basic  excess 
of  energy: 

A  la  surface  du  globe,  pour  la  matiere  vivante  en  general, 
l'£nergie  est  toujours  en  exces,  la  question  est  toujours 
posee  en  termes  de  luxe,  le  choix  est  limite  au  mode  de 
dilapidation  des  richesses.     C'est  a  l'etre  vivant  par- 
ticulier,  ou  aux  ensembles  limit£s  d'etres  vivants,  que 
le  probleme  de  la  n£cessite"  se  pose.     (P.M.,  p.  62,  my 
emphasis) 

The  movement  of  energy  in  the  general  economy  is  a  play  of  destructions: 
birth,  growth  through  consumption  of  life,  and  death.     "Necessity"  has 
no  logical  place  in  this  general  economy  of  exchange.     But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  living  individual,  necessity  is  the  condition  of 
life  itself.     In  this  context,  we  can  see  that  the  problem  of  utility 
as  an  essential  relation  in  the  subject's  intentionality  has  not  ceased 
to  concern  Bataille,  since  "La  Structure  psychologique  du  fascisme."  He 
is  here  grounding  that  relation  through  his  description  of  survival  as 
the  primary  necessity  confronting  the  living  individual.     In  subsequent 
demonstrations,  Bataille  will  situate  utility  against  the  background 
of  survival.     The  raison  d'etre  of  an  intentionality  based  on  utility 
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will  be  survival.     And  the  derivation  of  the  concept  of  survival  as  a 
necessity  which  influences  intentionality  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
cept "discontinuity." 

We  may  note,  in  the  context  of  survival,  another  example  of  a 
characteristic  Bataillian  critical  "gesture":     the  gesture  by  which  a 
term  is  made  to  condition  the  term  opposed  to  it.     Such  a  condition 
operates  in  the  case  of  survival.     For  the  struggle  to  survive,  as  a 
necessity,  is  a  comportment  relative  to  continuity,  considered  as  the 
fact  or  eventuality  of  death.     Survival  envisages  death.     This  relation 
which  characterizes  all  life  implies  a  certain  awareness  of  death  on 
a  pre-conscious  level.     Prior  to  the  complexities  of  a  subject's 
intentionality,  Bataille  sees  a  primary  comportment  which  is  already 
"intentional"  and  which  will  condition  any  configuration  of  conscious- 
ness.    In  addition  to  this,  survival  also  functions  as  an  example  of 
the  dependence  of  discontinuity  upon  continuity,  a  dependence  analogous 
to  that  of  homogeneity  upon  heterogeneity.     Discontinuity,  even  if  con- 
sidered as  closed  and  integral,  comports  itself  in  opposition  to  con- 
tinuity which  transcends  it.     The  closure  of  discontinuity,  therefore, 
is  already  defined  in  terms  of  a  "tension"  analogous  to  that  of 
homogeneity.     Just  as  homogeneity  was  a  difficult,  partial  containment 
of  heterogeneity — an  incomplete  reduction — discontinuity  is  an  isolated 
state  conditioned  by  continuity,  even  in  its  opposition  to  the  latter. 

But  this  condition  in  the  form  of  opposition  is  not  the  only  one. 
A  study  of  the  total  system  represented  by  La  Part  maudite  and 
L'Erotisme  reveals  an  extraordinary  dialectical  tension  between 
continuity  and  discontinuity,  and  a  structure  of  mutual  conditioning 
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which  leaves  each  term  radically  dependent  upon  the  other.     One  example 
of  this  structure  is  a  second,  more  radical  formulation  of  the  concept 
of  excess  as  a  relation  of  continuity  to  discontinuity.     This  formula- 
tion is  the  primary  logical  principle  of  La  Part  maudite.     In  Bataille's 
terms,  the  metaphorical  model  for  the  "energy  of  life"  which  animates 
all  discontinuous  creatures  is  the  energy  of  the  sun.    This  energy  is 
always  in  excess  with  relation  to  the  necessarily  limited  capacity  of 
containment  represented  by  discontinuous  life  forms.     Thus,  "l'organisme 
vivant,  dans  la  situation  que  determinent  les  jeux  de  l'energie  a  la 
surface  du  globe,  recoit  en  principe  plus  d'energie  qu'il  n'est  necessaire 
au  maintien  de  la  vie"  (P.M.,  p.  60).     The  concept  that  the  organism 
"contains  too  much  energy"  is  the  basis  upon  which  Bataille  will  build 
a  series  of  empirical  consequences,  the  most  important  of  which  will 
be  depense.     But  before  we  consider  these  consequences,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  note  of  a  decisive  paradox  which  is  already  established  by 
Bataille's  basic  definitions. 

The  struggle  to  survive  envisages  death  by  opposition  to  it.  This 
struggle  is  essentially  a  struggle  of  conservation.     It  is  opposed  to 
a  general  economy  of  excess,  an  economy  which  continually  exceeds  the 
particularity  of  the  discontinuous  being,  through  death.     But  the 
struggle  to  survive  is  animated — provided  with  its  own  energy — pre- 
cisely by  that  energy  of  continuity  which  the  struggle  is  intended 
to  oppose: 

Mais  l'homme  n'est  pas  seulement  l'etre  separe"  qui  dispute  sa 
part  de  ressources  au  monde  vivant  ou  aux  autres  hommes.  Le 
mouvement  general  d'exsudation  (de  dilapidation)  de  la 
matiere  vivante  l'anime,  et  il  ne  saurait  l'arreter.   .   .  . 
(P.M.,  p.  62) 
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It  is  important  to  read  this  quotation  rigorously  in  order  to  avoid  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  precise  relation  of  discontinuity  to  continuity. 
The  opposition  of  these  terms  does  not  exhaust  their  relation.  Bataille 
will  describe  two  basic,  opposite  tendencies  in  the  discontinuous  being: 
a  tendency  toward  self -conservation,  and  a  tendency  toward  loss  of  the 
integrity  of  self.     But  prior  to  these  two  tendencies,  there  is  a  more 
radical  intimacy  of  the  terms  of  continuity  and  discontinuity.  When 
Bataille  writes  that  the  general  movement  of  energy  animates  man,  it 
must  be  understood  that  it  animates  him  in  all  his  comportments.  It 
animates  specifically  his  desire  for  self-preservation.     Death  threatens 
the  discontinuous  being  "from  the  outside,"  but  the  desire  to  live  takes 
its  urgency  from  the  same  continuous  energy  whose  violent  play  con- 
stitutes the  general  destruction  of  all  individual  beings.     The  many 
analogues  of  self-preservation  which  structure  Bataille' s  system  in 
its  totality  such  as  prohibition,  knowledge,  the  profane  world,  the  prosaic 
world,    et      cetera,  will  all  be  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  continuity 
is  the  animating  energy  of  the  comportment  of  self-preservation.  Con- 
comitantly, the  opposed  comportments,  which  tend  toward  loss  of  self, 
such  as  transgression,  eroticism,  sovereignty,  depense,  etc.,  will  be 
radically  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  life  is  defined  as  discontinuity. 
This  mutual  conditioning  will  have  a  decisive  priority  at  all  the  key 
moments  of  Bataille' s  demonstrations.     The  overall  context  "communica- 
tion" in  particular  will  follow  a  pattern  which  takes  its  force  from 
this  priority. 

We  saw  above  that  homogeneity  was  defined  as  "heterogeneity- 
reduced,"  and  that  the  primary,  violent  term  of  heterogeneity  was  of 
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less  concern  to  Bataille  than  the  human  experience  of  "violence- 
limited."    The  same  structural  configuration  operates  in  the  case  of 
discontinuity.    Death,  for  the  discontinuous  being  is  a  final, 
instantaneous  contact  with  continuity.     It  is  an  utter  loss  of  the 
limit  of  ipseity:     an  end  to  isolation.     It  is  the  moment  of  unmediated 
communication  par  excellence.     But  it  is  not  the  moment  which  ultimately 
concerns  Bataille.     His  system,  which  begins  by  envisaging  the  general 
economy  of  life  and  death  in  terms  of  continuity,  concentrates  its 
energy  and  develops  its  force  by  concerning  itself  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  discontinuous  being,  that  is  to  say,  with  life.     Life  is 
discontinuity.     It  is  violence  (the  non-assimilable:     excess)  experienced 
within  limits.     It  is  what  Maurice  Blanchot  writing  on  Bataille  (in 
La  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  No.   118,  August  1962)  has  aptly  called 
"L'Exp£rience-limite. "    Life  is  the  experience  of  the  ineluctability 
of  ipseity,  as  separation. 

But  the  system  "continuity /discontinuity"  demonstrates  that  ipseity, 
like  homogeneity,  is  intense  and  paradoxical.    Death  is  a  passage  of 
discontinuity  to  continuity.     But  discontinuity  itself  is  a  constant, 
intimate  contact  with  continuity  in  the  form  of  a  tenuous,  diachronically 
circumscribed  enclosure  of  continuity.     This  contact  is  paradoxical 
because  discontinuity  opposes  the  violence  of  continuity  in  the  struggle 
for  survival,  but  at  the  same  time  incarnates  and  expresses  that 
violence  through  its  very  desire  to  survive.     Continuity  is  excess. 
Survival  is  a  paradoxical  mobilization  of  excess  in  the  direction  of 
self-conservation.     The  comportment  which  seeks  to  maintain  isolation 
is  itself  excessive.     Self-protection  is  solidary  with  destruction  in 
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spite  of  its  ostensible  opposition  to  destruction.    Non-violence,  con- 
ceived as  the  effort  to  avoid  death,  is  itself  violent.    Thus,  the 
critical  movement  which  established  the  violence  of  the  homogeneous 
"reaction  against  affect"  is  reproduced  in  the  later  system.     But  now 
the  context  of  this  movement  is  much  more  basic,  and  it  will  provide, 
as  we  shall  see,  an  ontological  background  for  the  comportments  which 
most  interest  Bataille.     This  background,  structurally  homologous  with 
the  "reaction  against  affect"  itself  defined  as  affect,  may  be  termed 
dis-continuity .     It  represents  an  ontological  coincidence  of  two 
opposing  tendencies,  or  the  coincidence  of  two  modes  of  being  which 
invade  each  other  as  absolute  conditions.    As  a  category,  it  will  have 
a  priority  over  all  other  categories  in  Bataille 's  system.     In  all  his 
major  demonstrations,  Bataille  will  return  to  the  structure  of  mutual 
conditioning  even  if  the  return  is  momentary  and  apparently  marginal. 
The  structural  dualities  which  characterize  Bataille's  discourse  will 
always  be  subsumed  by  a  term  of  "violence-limited"  which  takes  precedence 
over  an  initial  term  of  "violence,"  such  as  "heterogeneity"  or 
"continuity. " 

Dgpense  and  the  "Mise  en  Jeu" 

The  notion  of  defense,  retained  from  Bataille's  earlier  system, 
is  in  the  context  of  excess     the  principal  concept  of  La  Part  maudite. 
We  have  seen  that  the  priority  of  excess  over  conservation  is  the 
inherence  of  continuity  in  discontinuity.     Self-conservation  is  violent. 
In  addition  to  this  primary  dilemma,  however,  there  is  a  movement  of 
discontinuity  toward  greater  violence.     This  movement  approaches  the 
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extremity,  or  the  limit,  of  the  uneasy  containment  which  is  dis- 
continuity.    In  the  form  of  a  "nostalgia  for  lost  continuity"  or  an 
"obsession  with  a  primary  continuity"  (E.,  p.  20),  it  will  have  an 
essential  place  in  the  subjective  context  of  transgression.     In  its 
first  elaboration,  the  concept  "depense"  functions  in  a  physical  con- 
text, without  reference  to  consciousness. 

Depense  ("expense,"  "loss")  is  invoked  by  Bataille  as  a  funda- 
mental consequence  of  the  excess  of  vital  energy  with  relation  to  the 
limited  nature  of  its  incarnation.     This  concept  is  introduced  in  two 
ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  multiplication  of  living  beings  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  requires  a  limit  since  their  expansion  in  space 
causes  an  economic  "pressure."    The  economy  of  this  limit  is  death. 
"L '  in^galite1  de  la  pression  dans  la  matiere  vivante  ouvre  constamment  a 
la  croissance  la  place  laisse'e  par  la  mort"  (P.M.,  p.  73).     Death  is  an 
economic  fact  for  life  in  a  limited  space.     But  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  discontinuous  being,  death  is  also  a  violent  loss  of  energy.  As 
opposed  to  the  self-conserving  expenses  of  energy  which  form  an  indi- 
vidual's activity  in  life,  this  final  loss  does  not  contribute  to  the 
individual's  growth  or  integrity.     It  is  without  "profit"  to  him. 
"Perte  sans  profit"  is  the  definition  of  dgpense.     Death  is  the  in- 
stance of  "pure"  depense  because,  as  the  destruction  of  discontinuity, 
it  is  a  loss  which  is  absolutely  non-recuperable. 

In  the  second  place,  as  we  have  seen,  each  living  being  contains 
within  its  limits  more  energy  than  is  necessary  for  its  continued 
existence.     The  organism  "recoit  en  principe  plus  d'energie  qu'il 
n'est  n£cessaire  au  maintien  de  la  vie"  (P.M.,  p.  60).     The  first 
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result  of  this  excess  of  energy  is  the  physical  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    However,  "si  le  systeme  ne  peut  plus  croitre,  ou  si  l'excedent 
ne  peut  en  entier  etre  absorbe  dans  sa  croissance,  il  faut  necessairement 
le  perdre  sans  profit,  le  depenser  ..."  (P.M.,  p.  60).    The  reader 
will  note  here  that  depense,  which  in  1933  was  a  comportment  invoked 
but  not  explained  by  Bataille,  is  now  given  a  context  and  a  raison  d'etre, 
in  the  form  of  the  general  economy  and  the  notion  of  excess.    Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  discontinuity,  an  ontological  perspective  is  developed 
through  an  empirical  terminology  as  a  ground  for  the  study  of  specific 
comportments.     The  primary  instance  of  depense  in  this  second  formula- 
tion is  sexual  reproduction,  which,  like  death,  is  simultaneously  a 
necessity  for  the  conservation  of  life  in  general,  and  a  violent  loss 
of  energy  for  the  individual.    This  loss  is,  firstly,  a  physical 
paroxysm  disproportionate  to  its  reproductive  end: 

C'est  pour  1' animal  1' occasion  d'une  soudaine  et  frenetique 
dilapidation  des  ressources  d'energie,  portee  en  un  moment 
a  1' extreme  du  possible.   .   .   .  Cette  dilapidation  va  bien 
au-dela  de  ce  qui  suffirait  a  la  croissance  de  l'espece. 
(P.M.,  p.  76) 

and,  secondly,  a  loss  which  has  an  intimate  affinity  with  death  by 

virtue  of  its  status  as  a  giving  of  life  by  a  mortal  being: 

Des  l'abord,  la  sexualite  differe  de  la  croissance  avare. 
Si,  envisagee  quant  a  l'espece,  elle  apparait  comme  une 
croissance,  elle  n'en  est  pas  moins  le  luxe  des  individus. 
Ce  caractere  est  plus  accuse  dans  la  reproduction  sexu6e,  oh 
les  individus  engendres  sont  clairement  s£pares  de  ceux  qui 
les  engendrent — et  leur  donnent  la  vie  comme  on  donne  aux 
autres.     (P.M.,  pp.  75-6) 

Thus,  on  the  level  of  the  individual,  the  mathematics  of  reproduction 

become  violent  paroxysm,  loss  of  energy,  and  "luxe"  (excessive  sumptu- 

osity,  prodigality).     For  the  individual,  reproduction  radically  exceeds 
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its  conservative  end.  Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  general 
economy  which  takes  leave  of  its  own  generality  to  concentrate  its 
attention  upon  the  individual  and  his  "point  of  view." 

This  movement  from  the  general  to  the  particular  is  also  a  funda- 
mental movement  from  the  context  of  death  to  that  of  life.  Discontinuity 
is  the  incarnation  of  continuity  prior  to  the  moment  of  death.  Death 
is  the  "pure"  form  of  depense :     an  absolute  loss  of  energy.     But  the 
forms  of  depense  experienced  by  a  living  creature  are  fundamentally 
different  from  death  in  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  destruction  of 
the  limit  that  is  discontinuity.     They  are  limited  forms  of  depense. 
Depense  is,  therefore,  firstly,  an  inevitability  for  the  discontinuous 
being  (in  the  form  of  death);  secondly,  an  eventuality  or  possibility 
against  which  the  struggle  for  survival  is  directed;  and  thirdly,  a 
constant  inner  orientation  or  possibility  of  discontinuity,  considered 
as  a  limit  which  contains  too  much  energy.     This  last  formula  is 
reminiscent  of  heterogeneity,  which  was,  in  the  earlier  system,  a 
constant  affective  possibility  for  an  otherwise  reductive  intention- 
ality . 

The  moment  of  sexuality  is  a  privileged  movement  of  the  "tendency" 
of  dgpense  to  its  extreme.     It  is  a  movement  of  violence  (discontinuity 
as  containment  of  continuity)  to  its  limit.     The  phrase  "a  1' extreme  du 
possible"  clearly  delineates  the  particular  violence  of  the  moment. 
The  moment  of  depense — in  life — in  no  way  alters  or  destroys  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  discontinuity.     This  condition  operates  specifically 
for  the  human  experience  of  eroticism,  which  is  not  a  "sortie  hors  des 
limites":     "Mais  dans  l'^rotisme,  moins  encore  que  dans  la  reproduction, 
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la  vie  discontinue  n'est  pas  condamnee  ...  a  disparaitre:     elle  est 
seulement  mise  en  question"   (E.,  p.  23).     The  erotic  moment  of  dgpense, 
defined  as  the  sexual  paroxysm  of  animality,  experienced  by  the  conscious 
and  self-conscious  human  subject,  is  a  moment  at  which  discontinuity  is 
"placed  in  question"  or  "mise  en  jeu."    At  this  moment,  discontinuity 
is  brought  into  an  intense  proximity  with  its  opposite,  the  fact  of  its 
life  and  death:     continuity.    An  individual's  particularity  is  brought 
into  contact  with  all  that  transcends  particularity.     Here  the  limit 
of  discontinuity  is  "mise  en  jeu."    But  the  limit  is  not  destroyed. 
There  is  no  liberation  of  the  individual  from  its  constraint,  short  of 
death.     Eroticism  is  the  experience  of  the  limit  at  the  extremity  of 
the  possible:     the  experience  of  violence  at  its  limit. 

We  have  seen  that  discontinuity,  as  an  incarnation  of  continuity, 
is  a  paradoxical  containment.     The  struggle  for  survival  is  also  a 
paradoxical  moment.    Dgpense,  considered  in  the  context  of  these  other 
formulations,  is  not  a  new  "kind"  of  violence.     It  is  a  movement  of 
the  basic  violence  of  dis-continuity  (i.e.,  the  violence  of  "violence- 
contained"  or  "violence-limited")  to  its  own  limit,  in  a  moment  of 
great  intensity.     It  is  a  movement  from  violence  to  greater  violence 
within  a  consistent  logical  context.     The  discontinuous  being  cannot 
take  leave  of  its  limits.     Its  only  possibility  is  discontinuity  as  the 
isolation  of  ipseity.     It  is  clear  that  "communication,"  which  will  be 
the  overall  context  of  Bataille's  descriptions  of  living  beings,  cannot 
be  defined  as  communion,  and  that  there  is  no  "mystical"  dimension  to 
Bataille's  system.     Effective  escape  from  the  isolation  of  discontinuity, 
short  of  death,  is  an  impossibility .     However,  the  discontinuous  being 
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is  animated  by  continuity,  contains  continuity,  and  has  a  constant 
experience  of  continuity  in  the  ontological  dilemma  which  is  survival. 
Bataille  calls  this  overall  experience  the  impossible,  and,  by  extension, 
he  calls  humanity  itself  the  impossible :     "la  sauvage  impossibility  que 
je  suis,  qui  ne  peut  eviter  ses  limites,  et  ne  peut  non  plus  s'y  tenir" 
(C.  ,  p.  261).     To  be  a  living  individual  is  to  feel  one's  limits  (one's 
integrity,  one's  ipseity)  incessantly  endangered  by  the  energy  they 
contain — an  energy  closely  associated,  logically  and  even  pre-consciously , 
with  death  (the  destruction  of  limits) .     But  the  limits  in  life  are 
indestructible.     To  be  alive  is  therefore  to  experience  a  continual, 
impossible  destruction  of  limits.     This  impossible  but  incessant 
destruction  is  dis-continuity  as  mise  en  jeu.     Its  extreme  form  is 
d£pense. 


Communication:     The  Law  of  Isolation  and  Loss 


Les  contenus  se  perdant  les  uns  dans  les  autres  des  diverses 
formes  de  d£pense  (rire,  heYoisme,  extase,  sacrifice,  po6sie, 
erotisme  ou  autres)  d£f inissaient  d'eux-memes  une  loi  de 
communication  rdglant  les  jeux  de  l'isolement  et  de  la  perte 
des  etres.     (E.I. ,  p.  11) 

The  £conomie  ggngrale,  as  a  theory  of  discontinuous  identities  and 
the  exchange  which  constitutes  their  economy,  is  for  Bataille  a  law  of 
communication.     The  concept  "communication"  refers,  on  a  primary  level, 
to  (1)  the  highly  problematized  idea  of  identity  to  self  as  isolation, 
and  (2)  the  relation  of  this  idea  to  the  equally  problematized  concept 
of  loss.     The  paradigm  toward  which  Bataille 's  discussions  of  communica- 
tion will  tend  is  the  unmediated  communication  of  death.     Death  is  an 
end  to  isolation,  a  triumph  over  alterity.     But  since  it  abolishes  the 
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subject  of  communication,  death  will  not  have  a  central  function  among 
Bataille's  concepts.     It  will  be  a  logical  presence  at  the  margins  of 
his  system,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  formulas  of  the  theory  of  communication 
will  have  a  constant  reference  to  it.     "Communication  unto  death"  will 
be  the  actual  subject  of  the  system.     In  the  absence  of  death  as  resolu- 
tion, communication  will  be  the  theory  of  dis-continuity 's  particular 
violence:     the  violence  of  "violence-limited." 

The  discontinuous  being  contains  the  energy  of  continuity  accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  "tension,"  or  uncertain  containment  described  above. 
At  the  moment  of  death  this  being  loses  its  content  of  energy  and  be- 
comes part  of  the  general  economy  of  life  and  death,  isolation  and 
loss.     This  economy,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  basic  system  of  communica- 
tions or  exchanges  which  involve  the  loss  of  identity.     Before  death, 
however,  a  multi-cellular  discontinuous  being  contains  within  itself 
the  violent  play  of  destructions  of  the  general  economy,  since  its  own 
cells  are  continually  being  born  and  dying: 

Ce  que  tu  es  tient  a  1' activity  qui  lie  les  Elements 
sans  nombre  qui  te  composent,  a  1' intense  communication  de 
ces  elements  entre  eux.     Ce  sont  des  contagions  d'6nergie,  de 
mouvement,  de  chaleur  ou  des  transferts  d' Elements,  qui  con- 
stituted int£rieurement  la  vie  de  ton  etre  organique. 
(E.I.,  p.  Ill) 

On  a  purely  biological  level,  then,  the  discontinuous  being  is  con- 
stituted by  communication.     In  this  sense,  Bataille  can  already  say 
that  "La  communication  est  un  fait  qui  ne  se  surajoute  nullement  a  la 
r£alit£  humaine,  mais  la  constitue"  (E.I.,  p.  37). 

Communication  as  the  constitution  of  discontinuity  is  another  con- 
dition of  the  paradox  of  the  isolated  being.  We  have  already  seen  that 
continuity  makes  possible  the  life  of  the  discontinuous  being,  and 
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therefore  paradoxically  conditions  the  limit  which  is  opposed  to  it. 
At  the  same  time,  communication  constitutes  discontinuity.     The  very 
limit  which  forbids  (until  death)  the  communication  of  discontinuity 
with  continuity  is  already  constituted  by  that  communication.     In  addi- 
tion, the  economic  life  of  the  discontinuous  individual  who  eats,  grows, 
de-composes,  and  re-builds  himself  is  a  constant  process  of  exchange 
with  other  beings  in  his  environment:     a  play  of  isolation  and  depense 
as  death.     Against  this  background,  the  very  limit  "identity  to  self" 
has  the  status  of  an  illusion: 

Seule  1 ' instability  des  liaisons  (ce  fait  banal:  quelque 
intime  que  soit  un  lien,  la  separation  est  aisee,  se  multiplie 
et  peut  se  prolonger)  permet  1' illusion  de  l'etre  isol£,  replie' 
sur  lui-meme  et  possedant  le  pouvoir  d'exister  sans  ^change. 
(E.I.,  p.  100) 

Communication,  considered  as  a  system  of  absolute  and  essential  "links" 
among  beings  which  constitute  a  continuity  of  exchange,  transcends  the 
"illusory"  integrity  of  these  beings.     But  from  the  "point  of  view"  of 
an  individual,  ipseity  precedes  such  communication  absolutely.     In  other 
words,  autonomy  precedes  composition.     "Ces  deux  principes — compositions 
transcendant  les  composantes,  autonomie  relative  des  composantes — 
reglent  1' existence  de  chaque  etre"  (E.I.,  p.  100).    The  two  parts  of 
this  formula  may  be  interpreted  in  two  separate  ways,  according  to  the 
logic  of  discontinuity:     (1)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  inner  com- 
munication which  constitutes  discontinuity,  composition  (the  whole, 
isolated  discontinuous  being)  transcends  its  parts  (biological  entities 
in  a  constant  process  of  exchange  and  autonomy,  isolation  and  destruc- 
tion, life  and  death).     (2)  From  the  point  of  view  of  outward  communi- 
cation, the  part  (the  isolated  discontinuous  individual)  has  a  relative 
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but  crucial  autonomy  compared  to  the  play  of  exchanges  which  makes  up 
its  biological  life. 

This  paradoxical  condition  has  the  form  of  the  glissement,  a 
concept  which  will  be  central  to  Bataille's  theories  of  knowledge  and 
intersubjectivity.    At  the  biological  level,  "ou  tu  voudras  saisir  ta 
substance  intemporelle,  tu  ne  rencontres  qu'un  glissement,  que  les  jeux 
mal  coordonnes  de  tes  elements  perissables"  (E.I.,  p.   111).     The  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  the  concept  of  discontinuity,  is  a  glissement,  a 
slipping  or  sliding  between  two  states,  continuity  and  discontinuity, 
which  condition  each  other  both  logically  and  existentially . 

The  priority  of  continuity  and  communication  as  foundations  of  the 
"illusion"  of  discontinuity  does  not  constitute  a  resolution  of  the 
dilemma  of  discontinuity.     The  "relative  autonomy"  of  the  discontinuous 
being  as  separation  or  isolation  is  essential  to  that  being's  self- 
awareness  in  the  struggle  for  survival.     The  "illusion"  of  ipseity  is 
therefore  a  privileged  illusion,  constitutive  of  self-awareness  in 
general.     The  self,  in  general,  is  this  illusion.     Its  privilege  will 
inform  all  human  comportments  with  regard  to  intersubjective  communica- 
tion, and  will  condition  all  subsequent  meanings  of  the  word  "communi- 
cation" in  Bataille's  texts. 

Communication  and  the  Impossible 

"Communication"  is  the  domain  of  the  general  economy,  which  en- 
visages limits  (isolation)  and  their  destruction  (loss  and  exchange) 
globally.     On  this  level,  communication  is  a  fact,  a  law  of  the  "fact 
of  life."    But  the  domain  of  the  general  economy  in  Bataille's  works, 
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functions  as  background  for  certain  ontological  statements  about 
subjectivity.     These  statements  form  a  theory  of  human  communication, 
considered  as  an  elaboration  of  the  problem  of  radical  isolation  and 
of  the  possibility  of  an  "opening"  within  that  isolation.     The  multiple 
conditions  and  articulations  which  are  applied  to  this  "possibility" 
define  the  architecture  of  Bataille's  system  in  its  totality. 

Dis-continuity  is  continuity  within  the  limit  of  discontinuity. 
It  is  communication  within  the  limit  of  isolation.     This  is  the  twofold 
paradox  of  the  discontinuous  being.     Continuity  founds  this  being  as 
discontinuous.     Communication  founds  it  as  isolated  and  therefore  non- 
communicative.     The  only  un-mediated  outward  communication  between  this 
being  and  continuity,  or  even  objective  reality,  will  be  death. 

Against  this  background  a  second  formulation  of  communication 
appears  in  Bataille's  system.    This  formulation  is  inserted  into  the 
context  described  by  the  key  terms  "tension"  or  "intensity,"  "excess," 
and  the  glissement.     In  this  context,  all  possibility  of  non-mediated 
communication  as  communion  or  unity  or  coincidence  has  been  sacrificed, 
and  what  remains  is  a  communication  based  on  the  paradox  of  dis- 
continuity.    The  conditions  of  this  communication  must  be  elaborated 
according  to  a  concept  of  humanity  as  lived  paradox.     In  order  for 
this  to  be  done,  the  "empirical"  framework  of  Bataille's  original 
formulations  about  biological  life  must  give  way  to  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult ontological  framework.     The  terms  of  this  new  context,  attempting 
as  they  do  to  delimit  a  paradoxical  experience,  will  in  many  cases 
appear  to  defy  any  logical  discourse  based  on  the  principles  of  iden- 
tity and  non-contradiction.     They  will  be  paradoxical  terms.  Although 
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Bataille's  invocation  of  such  terms  is  particularly  difficult,  because 
of  the  aphoristic  nature  of  his  writings,  he  is  not  alone  in  his  re- 
course to  them.    Many  of  the  most  important  contemporary  thinkers  find 
it  necessary  to  make  similar  gestures.     One  thinks,  for  example,  of 
the  formulas  of  Jacques  Derrida,  Emmanuel  Levinas,  and  Gilles  Deleuze, 
in  the  realm  of  ontology  and  communication,  or  of  Maurice  Blanchot  in 
literary  studies.     Deleuze,  for  instance,  is  led  in  a  study  of  Proust, 
to  posit  the  concept  of  "distances  without  intervals"  in  order  to 
account  for  the  famous  Proustian  "vases  clos";  Levinas,  to  the  concept 
of  a  "pre-voluntary"  passivity  as  an  ontological  condition  for  the 
concept  of  free  will;  Derrida,  to  the  concepts  of  the  "trace"  and 
"differance"  as  "pre-originary"  conditions  for  the  concept  of  identity 

itself;  Blanchot,  to  a  concept  of  "impossibility"  similar  to  that  of 
3 

Bataille.      Such  difficult  concepts  as  these  have  come  to  occupy 
central  positions  in  the  texts  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

In  Bataille 's  case,  the  study  of  dis-continuity  leads  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  communication  requires  an  "opening"  on  the  part  of  the 
isolated  being.    And  there  is  such  an  opening,  but  such  is  the  paradox 
of  discontinuity  that  this  opening  can  only  be  defined  according  to 
the  model  of  closure.     Specifically,  the  opening  will  be  defined  as 
the  insufficiency  inherent  in  a  complete,  ineluctable  closure.  Bataille 
will  say,  for  instance,  that  "nous  sommes  des  etres  discontinus, 
individus  mourant  isolement  dans  une  aventure  inintelligible" ;  and 
then  he  will  add  that  "nous  supportons  mal  la  situation  qui  nous  rive 
a  1' individuality  de  hasard,  a  1 ' individuality  p^rissable  que  nous 
sommes"  (E. ,  p.  20).     There  is  a  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  the 
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ineluctable  limit  of  individuality  is  intense — a  sense  in  which  the 
limit  trembles.     This  tension  is  implied  in  another  Bataillian  defini- 
tion of  dis-continuity : 

Ce  n'est  pas  en  tant  que  chose  definie  que  l'homme 
se  heurte  a  la  nature.   .   .  . 

C'est  comme  effort  d'autonomie.     (C,  p.  376) 

In  the  empirical  context  of  survival,  we  have  already  seen  this  "effort 
d'autonomie."    Survival  is  a  state  in  which  limits  are  intensely  de- 
fended.    But  at  the  same  time,  the  "effort  d'autonomie"  has  the  status 
of  an  uneasy  supporting  of  limits  by  a  being  whose  inner  energy  (con- 
tinuity) tends  toward  the  destruction  of  those  limits.     The  "effort 
d'autonomie"  is  ultimately  a  description  of  the  total  paradox  of  dis- 
continuity.    The  limit  is  defended,  but  the  limit  itself  is  constituted 
by  intense  communication  in  the  form  of  continual  destruction.  The 
limit  which  attempts  to  fortify  itself  is  itself  continuity:  that 
which  ultimately  destroys  all  limits.    Violence  opposes  violence  in 
an  effort  at  autonomy  which  is  the  specific  experience  of  human  violence. 
The  limit  of  discontinuity,  unto  death,  is  indestructible.     And  yet,  in 
a  sense,  it  is  incomplete.     It  is  vulnerable.     It  is  inachevge. 

Dans  la  mesure  ou  les  etres  semblent  parfaits,  ils  demeurent 
isoles,  refermes  sur  eux-memes.    Mais  la  blessure  de  l'inacheve- 
ment  les  ouvre.     Par  ce  qu'on  peut  nommer  inachevement,  animale 
nudite,  blessure,  les  divers  etres  se"par£s  communiquent , 
prennent  vie  en  se  perdant  dans  la  communication  de  l'un  a 
1'autre.     (C. ,  p.  263,  my  emphasis) 

This  paragraph,  taken  f  rom  the  most  difficult  semantic  zone  of  Bataille's 

system,  describes  a  triple  confrontation  of  opposites.     It  describes 

what  one  might  call  a  conciliation  of  terms,  based  on  the  model  of 

non-toleration.     Discontinuity  is  an  inachevement  conceived  as,  or 

conditioned  by,  achevement.     It  is  an  integrity  of  surface  whose 
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logical  condition  is  "nudity."    It  is  a  "wound"  conditioned  by 
imperviousness . 

These  conciliations,  in  common  logical  terms,  are  impossibilities. 
Yet,  against  the  background  established  by  the  structure  of  disconti- 
nuity, they  are  necessary  conciliations.     The  limit  of  discontinuity 
is  a  tenuous  limit,  even  in  its  solidity.    The  limit  is  constituted  by 
violent  communication.     In  a  sense,  it  is  constituted  by  the  play  of 
continuity.     This  very  continuity  inclines  the  isolated  creature  toward 
depense,  and  ultimately  toward  the  final  depense  of  death.     Still,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  himself,  the  fact  of  individuality 
is  felt  as  an  opposition  to  violence,  which  itself  is  felt  as  exterior. 
This  "feeling,"  this  "self-awareness,"  in  the  struggle  for  survival, 
commands  the  life  of  the  discontinuous  being,  until  death. 

The  intensity  of  limits  which  contain  more  than  they  can  contain 
is  inachevement .     Continuity,  incarnated  for  a  violent  moment  as 
discontinuity,  is  inachevement .     But  it  is  inachevement  as  the 
impossible:     "la  sauvage  impossibility  que  je  suis,  qui  ne  peut  eviter 
ses  limites,  et  ne  peut  non  plus  s'y  tenir"  (C,  p.  261).     Thus,  for 
Bataille,  the  im-possible  is  an  authentic  logical  condition,  an  articu- 
lating principle.     It  is  "possible"  to  conceive  achevement  as 
inachevement ,  or  a  closure  as  a  wound,  or  an  integral  surface  as 
nudity.     These  conceptions  are  possible  according  to  the  condition 
that  they  are  im-possible.     The  concept  of  nudity,  in  particular, 
draws  our  attention  to  the  idea  of  the  impossible,  through  its  common 
usage.     How  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  primary  vulnerability  to  an 
integral  surface?    It  is  not  "possible,"  but  the  everyday  concept  of 
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nudity  implies  such  an  attribution,  which  would  be  a  necessary  re- 
course for  the  description  of  a  human  surface.     Emmanuel  Levinas  has 
mobilized  this  common  implication  of  the  word  "nudity"  in  order  to 

describe  subjectivity  as  "a  nudity  before  it  is  a  surface  which  would 

4 

receive  an  impression."      Bataille  will  specifically  equate  communica- 
tion with  nudity — "la  nudite,  la  communication"  (E.I.,  p.  66) — in  an 
aphoristic  context.     In  any  case,  such  basic  distinctions  or  conditions 
as  we  see  in  Bataille 's  paragraph  are  only  possible  in  the  context  of 
humanity,  or  subjectivity,  or  communication,  as  paradoxes  which  are  not 
thought ,  but  actually  lived.     Maurice  Blanchot,  addressing  himself  to 
the  concepts  of  inachevement  and  the  impossible  in  Bataille 's  thought, 
correctly  describes  a  logical  recourse  which  Jacques  Derrida  has  called 
"necessaire  et  impossible": 

Quel  est  l'exces  qui  fait  que  I'achevement  serait  encore  et 
tou jours  inacheve?    D'ou  vient  ce  mouvement  d'exceder  dont 
la  mesure  n'est  pas  donnee  par  le  pouvoir  qui  peut  tout? 
Quelle  est  cette  "possibilite"  qui  s'offrirait  apres  la 
realisation  de  toutes  les  possibilites  comme  le  moment 
capable  de  les  renverser  ou  de  les  retirer  silencieuse- 
ment?    A  ces  questions,  lorsque  Georges  Bataille  r£pond  en 
parlant  de  1 ' impossible — l'un  des  derniers  mots  qu'il  ait 
rendus  publics — ,  il  faut  1' entendre  rigoureusement ;  il  faut 
entendre  que  la  possibilite  n'est  pas  le  seule  dimension  de 
notre  existence  et  qu'il  nous  est  peut-etre  donne1  de  vivre 
chaque  ev^nement  de  nous-memes  dans  un  double  rapport,  une 
fois  comme  ce  que  nous  comprenons,  saisissons,  supportons 
et  maitrisons  (fut-ce  dif f icilement  et  douloureusement)  en 
le  rapportant  a  quelque  bien,  quelque  valeur,  c'est-a-dire 
en  dernier  terme  a  l'Unit6,  une  autre  fois  comme  ce  qui 
echappe  a  notre  pouvoir  meme  d'en  faire  l'epreuve,  mais  a 
l'epreuve  duquel  nous  ne  saurions  echapper:     oui,  comme  si 
1 ' impossibility,  cela  en  quoi  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  pouvoir, 
nous  attendait  derriere  tout  ce  que  nous  vivons,  pensons  et 
disons.   .   .   .     ("L'Exp£rience-limite,"  p.  585) 

Blanchot  correctly  situates  the  impossible  as  part  of  a  "double  rapport" 

which  regulates  the  ontology  of  dis-continuity .    When  he  describes  the 
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im-possible  as  that  which  awaits  the  subject  behind  the  univocity  of 
the  possible,  he  suggests  that  the  prefix  "im-"  has  the  status  of  a 
condition.     For  dis-continuity ,  the  im-possible  is  that  tension  of 
non-conciliation  or  non-toleration  which  surrounds  and  conditions  the 
achevement  of  the  possible.     Inachevement  conditions  achevement ,  as 
heterogeneity  conditioned  homogeneity;  as  continuity  conditions  dis- 
continuity; as  communication  conditions  isolation;  as  excess  conditions 
containment;  as  violence  conditions  integrity. 

The  limit  of  discontinuity  is  an  excess  which  contains  excess. 
It  is  a  communication  preventing  communication.     It  is  the  impossible 
containment  of  that  which  cannot  be  contained:     continuity.     The  in- 
carnation of  continuity  is  itself  the  impossible.     Survival  is  what 
Maurice  Blanchot  has  called  "le  devenir  sans  fin  d'une  mort  impossible 
a  mourir"  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  588).    Dis-continuity  is  an  in- 
cessant "mouvement  d'exc£der"  within  an  indestructible  limit.     It  is  a 
movement  without  resolution,  but  nevertheless  a  movement  "a  l'epreuve 
duquel  nous  ne  saurions  echapper."    In  the  Bataille  quotation  above, 
the  expression  "prennent  vie  en  se  perdant  dans  la  communication"  mimes 
this  continual  movement  through  its  present  participle.  Dis-continuity 
is  that  which  "comes  to  life  losing  itself"  in  the  "endless  becoming  of 
a  death  impossible  to  die."    This  movement  toward  the  limit,  this 
excessive  movement  of  violence  at  the  limit,  this  perpetual  extremity, 
is  communication. 

The  general  problem  of  intentionality  and  knowledge  leads,  in 
Bataille 's  thought,  to  the  overall  problem  of  subjectivity.     This  larger 
problem  is  elaborated  by  Bataille  within  the  context  of  "communication," 
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considered  as  a  posing  of  the  question:     "How  is  communication  possible 
among  separate,  isolated  beings?"    Bataille's  manipulation  of  empirical 
contexts  leads  him  to  an  ontological  answer  to  this  question.  He 
describes  the  category  "communication"  as,  firstly,  an  exigency,  de- 
fined as  the  containment  within  limits  of  too  much  energy,  and  the 
ubiquity  of  depense  as  the  extreme  form  of  a  "mouvement  d'exceder"; 
and,  secondly — as  exigency,  an  impossibility.     Communication  is  a  move- 
ment which  is  other  than  "possible"  ("falling  or  lying  within  the  powers 
of  an  agent  or  activity") ;  and  other  than  "impossible"  ("incapable  of 
being  or  occurring") .     Communication  is  the  experience  and  the  concept 
of  a  continual,  imminent,  inescapable,  but  im-possible  destruction  of 
limits:     a  destruction  whose  violence  is  the  result  of  an  absence  of 
resolution. 

The  development  of  a  dialectic  whose  specificity  is  its  sacrifice 
of  a  term  of  synthesis  or  resolution  is  the  Bataillian  gesture  which 
structures  the  system  of  "La  Notion  de  depense"  and  "La  Structure 
psychologique  du  fascisme."    The  early  contextual  incarnation  of  this 
gesture  is  a  problematization  of  the  statement  that  "science  cannot 
know  heterogeneity  as  such,"  in  the  direction  of  the  assertion  that 
homogeneity  is  an  intense  vision.     The  displacement  of  this  gesture 
which  appears  in  the  system  "continuity /discontinuity"  is  problematiza- 
tion of  the  concept  "discontinuity,"  whose  principal  axis  is  an 
ontological  structure  described  by  the  terms  "tension,"  "excess," 
"depense,"  "mise  en  jeu,"  "glissement , "  "effort  d'autonomie,"  "in- 
achevement, "  "impossible. "    Within  Bataille's  system,  many  other  terms 
will  be  derived,  around  this  axis,  for  the  elaboration  of  his  questions: 
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"sacre, "  "experience  interieure, "  "transgression, "  "souverainete, "  "non- 
savoir , "  etc.     No  such  term  will  function  without  a  conditioning  rela- 
tion to  that  zone  of  non-synthesis  represented  by  the  early  "humain 
jusqu'au  dechirement , "  the  later  "intensity,"  and  the  impossible.  In 
no  case  will  a  term  whose  predicate  is  "violence"  be  free  from  the  con- 
ditioning proximity  of  a  central  term  whose  predicate  is  "violence- 
limited."    The  unicity  of  the  "possible"  will  always  be  the  stage  for 
a  Bataillian  sacrifice  whose  momentum  and  trajectory  will  lead  to  the 
domain  of  the  im-possible.     This  domain,  and  with  it  Bataille's  system 
in  its  totality,  will  be  given  the  name  "la  communication." 


Notes 


References  to  this  essay,  as  well  as  to  "La  Structure  psycho- 
logique  du  fascisme"  and  to  "La  Notion  de  depense,"  will  follow  the 
pagination  of  Volume  I  of  Bataille's  Oeuvres  completes  (Paris: 
Gallimard,  1969). 
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References  to  this  book  will  follow  the  pagination  of  Volume  V 
of  the  Oeuvres  completes  (Paris:     Gallimard,  1973),  as  will  references 
to  Le  Coupable  (originally  published  in  1944) .     The  following  abbre- 
viations will  be  used:     E.I.   (L' Experience  interieure);  C.   (Le  Coupable) ; 
E.   (L'Erotisme:     10/18,  1970);  P.M.   (La  Part  maudite:    Minuit  "Points," 
1967). 
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See  especially  J.  Derrida,  De  la  grammatologie  (Paris:  Minuit, 
1967);  G.  Deleuze,  Proust  et  les  signes  (Paris:    P.U.F.,  1972), 
Logique  du  sens  (Paris:     Minuit,   1969);  E.  Levinas,  Humanisme  de 
1' autre  homme  (Paris:     Fata  Morgana,  1973);  M.  Blanchot,  L'Espace 
litteraire  (Paris:     Gallimard,  1955). 
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See  "Sans  identite"  and  "Humanisme  et  an-archie"  in  Humanisme  de 
1' autre  homme. 


CHAPTER  II 

EXCESS,  PROHIBITION,  AND  TRANSGRESSION  IN  BATAILLE 

Excess  and  the  Process  of  Closure 

Bataille's  text  describes  a  subjectivity  defined  as  the  paradoxical 
unicity  of  a  problematic  closure.     The  movement  of  this  description, 
considered  from  the  perspective  of  its  outward  forms,  is  unusually 
complex.     It  includes  multiple  discursive  modes,  often  assembled  within 
the  dimensions  of  a  single  published  communication;  a  variety  of 
familiar  terminologies  which  are  invariably  appropriated  and  redefined; 
and  a  proliferation  of  new,  apparently  private  terms  whose  definition 
is  internal  and  substitutive.     The  more  immediate  forms  of  Bataille's 
discourse,  which  include  aphoristic  declarations,  statements  of  value, 
ironic  commentaries,  etc.,  are  themselves  highly  personal  and  idio- 
syncratic, by  comparison  with  traditional  discursive  procedures.  The 
pattern  of  rejections  and  recuperations  which  characterized  most  read- 
ings of  Bataille  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  characterizes  many 
present-day  interpretations  of  his  thought,  may  be  partially  understood 
as  a  reaction  to  the  manifest  difficulty  of  his  discourse.     In  addition, 
however,  the  tendency  of  these  rejections  and  recuperations  to  function 
within  an  ideological  context  may  be  partially  understood  as  a  reaction 
to  the  notion  of  closure  itself,  in  its  particular  resistance  to  dis- 
cursive definition. 
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The  initial  predicate  of  subjectivity  in  Bataille's  text  is  in- 
eluctable closure.     This  closure,  designated  as  "isolation,"  "separation," 
"particularity,"  "discontinuity,"  etc.,  is  an  irreducible  condition  of 
ipseity  for  Bataille,  and  structures  an  entire  zone  of  his  system 
through  such  incarnations  as  "prohibition,"  "utility,"  "profane  world," 
"primacy  of  the  future,"  "knowledge,"  etc.     The  introduction  of  the 
notion  of  closure  by  Bataille  occurs  in  two  basic  moments.     The  first 
of  these  moments  consists  of  an  invocation  of  closure,  accompanied  by 
a  negative  value  judgment,  and  the  concomitant,  exuberant  declaration 
of  the  possibility  of  a  breach  within  closure.    Again,  the  terms  re- 
ferring to  this  breach — "inachevement,"  "violence,"  "heterogeneity," 
"blessure,"  "perte,"  etc. — will,  through  multiple  changes  in  context, 
resonate  through  a  region  of  the  system.     This  region  will  be  charac- 
terized by  such  concepts  as  "transgression,"  "sacred  world,"  "non- 
savoir,"  "communication,"  etc.     Bataille's  invocation  of  closure  often 
has  the  rhetorical  character  of  a  nearly  aphoristic  declaration,  as  in 
the  following  example:     "Dans  la  mesure  oil  les  etres  semblent  parfaits, 
ils  demeurent  isoles,  referme's  sur  eux-memes.    Mais  la  blessure  de 
1 ' inachevement  les  ouvre."*    In  another  formulation,  the  concept  of 
the  breach  may  be  described  through  the  application  of  conditions  of 
possibility,  but  its  context  will  be  no  less  private  or  problematic: 
"La  communication  ne  peut  avoir  lieu  d'un  etre  plein  et  intact  a 
1' autre:     elle  veut  des  §tres  ayant  l'etre  en  eux-memes  mis  en  jeu  .   .  ." 
(S.N.,  p.  44).     Thus,  at  the  initial  moment  of  the  duality  "closure/ 
breach,"  Bataille's  discursive  gesture  has  the  appearance  of  an  ideo- 
logical declaration  of  unfounded  "possibility."    An  approving 
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interpretation  of  his  thought,  at  this  level,  may  take  the  form  of  an 
enthusiastic  mimicry  of  his  basic  expression  of  exigency,  without 
elaboration  or  explanation:     "In  order  for  communication  to  take  place, 
there  must  be  a  rupture  of  integrity."    A  negative  appraisal,  proceeding 
from  the  same  moment,  may  take  the  form  of  the  question:     "Does  communi- 
cation take  place,  or  does  it  not  take  place?"    The  posing  of  this 
question,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  function  as  a  dismissal  of  Bataille's 
"mysticism"  from  further  consideration,  is  a  pertinent  and  necessary 
gesture.    A  violent  confrontation  of  closure  and  breach,  posited  with- 
out an  elaboration  of  the  conditions  of  possibility  of  these  terms, 
may  not  be  coherently  understood,  but  only  approved  or  rejected.  Its 
context  is  properly  ideological. 

The  second  basic  movement  of  the  dualism  "closure/breach"  speci- 
fically situates  these  two  concepts  within  the  overall  context  of  what 
may  be  called  the  "problem  of  possibility"  or  a  "logic  of  possibility," 
and  thereby  problematizes  not  only  the  apparent  univocity  of  this 
duality,  but  also  its  logical  context.     Here,  a  subtle  and  progressive 
definition  of  the  concepts  of  closure  and  breach  will  be  undertaken 
through  a  manipulation  of  their  opposition.     This  opposition,  con- 
ceived initially  as  non-toleration,  will  be  the  object  of  a  series  of 
stipulations,  pursued  through  a  variety  of  terms  and  contexts.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  these  stipulations  will  be  a  definition  of  non- 
toleration  as  the  paradoxical  modality  of  a  structure  of  mutual  con- 
ditioning.    This  paradoxical  coincidence  of  the  relations  of  non- 
toleration  and  radical  interdependence,  in  its  function  as  the  axis 
of  definition  of  Bataille's  central  terms,  will  be  seen  to  invade  the 
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declarative  level  of  Bataille's  statements  and  to  inscribe  these  state- 
ments within  the  complexity  of  a  textual  system.    At  this  level,  which 
informs  the  intensely  private  discursivity  of  texts  such  as  L' Experience 
interieure  or  Le  Coupable  as  well  as  the  more  traditionally  expository 
L'Erotisme  or  La  Part  maudite,  the  conditions  of  possibility  of  closure 
and  breach  will  be  clearly  defined  within  the  context  of  an  interroga- 
tion of  the  category  "conditions  of  possibility."    Their  opposition 
will  be  elaborated  within  the  context  of  a  placing  in  question  of  the 
category  "opposition."    Bataille's  compression  of  opposed  terms  into  a 
relation  of  intimacy,  or  contaminating  proximity,  will  place  in  ques- 
tion the  univocity  of  each  term  involved,  within  the  context  of  the 
progressive  definition  of  each  term.     The  axis  of  this  compression, 
referred  to  above  as  coincidence  of  two  problematic  relations,  is 
called  by  Bataille  a  mise  en  jeu.    At  the  level  of  this  mise  en  jeu, 
the  internal  structures  of  the  system,  as  well  as  their  relation  to 
a  traditional  or  contemporary  philosophical  context,  become  the  object 
of  an  aggressive  and  sustained  problematization.     If  the  first  moment 
of  the  duality  "closure/breach"  describes  an  opposition  of  these  terms, 
the  second  moment — that  of  the  mise  en  jeu — may  be  said  to  describe 
their  communication. 

The  focus  of  this  basic  movement  within  the  Bataillian  text  is 
the  generalized  figure  of  identity  to  self,  conceived  as  an  integral 
totality.     Bataille  will  affirm  the  absolute  closure  of  this  integrity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  concept  "discontinuity":     "Nulle  communication 
entre  nous  ne  pourra  supprimer  une  difference  premiere.     Si  vous  mourez, 
ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  meurs.    Nous  sommes,  vous  et  moi,  des  etres 
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discontinus"  (E. ,  p.  17).     Secondly,  through  a  series  of  stipulations 
regarding  the  ontological  process  of  this  closure  (which  take  the  form, 
in  L'Erotisme  and  La  Part  maudite,  of  empirical  observations  from  which 
ontological  categories  are  loosely  derived),  Bataille  will  introduce 
as  a  condition  of  closure  a  factor  which  is  simultaneously  defined  as 
a  threat  to  integrity.     In  the  case  of  the  integrity  called  "discon- 
tinuity," this  conditioning  opposite  is  defined  as  "continuity,"  a 
concept  of  "life"  whose  predicates  include  a)  a  logical  transcendence 
with  regard  to  the  integral  or  individual  forms  which  are  its  incarna- 
tions; b)  a  "continuous"  form  whose  economy,  regulated  by  death  and 
reproduction,  produces  apparently  integral  individuals  as  its  moments 
or  manifestations;  and  c)  the  empirical  character  of  an  "excess"  over 
the  capacity  of  containment  represented  by  a  living  individual,  this 
excess  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  comportments  irreducible  to 
the  necessity  of  self-preservation.     Chief  among  these  comportments  is 
sexual  reproduction,  a  "transfer"  of  energy  "to  the  impersonality  of 
life"  (P.M.,  p.  75)  which  has,  for  the  progenitor,  the  status  of  a 
disproportionately  violent  "perte  sans  profit":     a  donation  of  life 
which  exceeds  the  progenitor's  own  lifetime  and  may  involve  its  imme- 
diate death. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  "life"  transcending  discontinuity  while 
incarnating  itself  only  in  the  form  of  discontinuity,  Bataille  can 
contemplate  the  moment  of  survival  as  the  essential  comportment  main- 
taining the  unicity  of  a  living  creature.     Survival  is  the  struggle  to 
subsist  in  an  integral  form,  and  is  thus  directed  against  the  general 
economy  of  continuity,  whose  axis  is  death.     Yet  the  struggle  against 
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that  which  exceeds  integrity  is  animated  by  the  very  excess  which  in- 
carnates integrity.     Closure  is  the  modality  of  manifestation  of  that 
which  is  precisely  irreducible  to  closure.     "Mais  l'homme  n'est  pas 
seulement  l'etre  separe  qui  dispute  sa  part  de  ressources  au  monde 
vivant.   .   .   .  Le  mouvement  d'exsudation  (de  dilapidation)  de  la  matiere 
vivante  l'anime,  et  il  ne  saurait  l'arreter  ..."  (P.M.,  p.  62).  In 
addition,  the  integrity  of  the  biological  closure  of  discontinuity  is 
empirically  defined  as  an  economy  of  exchange  whose  components  are 
living  "elements"  which  are  in  a  process  of  incessant  death  and  repro- 
duction:    "Ce  que  tu  es  tient  a  1' activity  qui  lie  les  Elements  sans 
nombre  qui  te  composent,  a  l1 intense  communication  de  ces  elements 
entre  eux.     Ce  sont  des  contagions  d'£nergie  .   .   .  ou  des  transfer ts 
d' elements,  qui  constituent  inte'rieurement  la  vie  de  ton  etre  organique" 
(E.I.,  111).     The  isolated  being  whose  closure  is  directed  against  a 
transcendent  general  economy  is  itself  constituted  by  a  region  of  that 
general  economy,  circumscribed  as  a  paradoxical  and  indeed  illusory 
"self":     "Ou  tu  voudras  saisir  ta  substance  intemporelle,  tu  ne  ren- 
contres qu'un  glissement,  que  les  jeux  mal  coordonne's  de  tes  Elements 
perissables"  (E.I.,  111). 

Conceived  as  "discontinuity,"  closure  is  an  integrity  which  must 
be  defined  as  the  exuberance  of  its  opposite.     Discontinuity  is  con- 
tinuity.    Considered  metaphorically  as  a  container  of  energy,  discon- 
tinuity is  the  paradoxical  enclosure  of  an  excess.     Considered  within 
the  context  of  survival  as  a  perpetual  process  of  containment,  dis- 
continuity is  a  closure  forced  by  an  excess   (a  closure  animated  by  an 
excess).     It  is  a  closure  whose  modality  must  be  defined  as  an  opening — 
excess — and  this  is  the  most  basic  sense  of  the  concept  "depense. " 
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Closure  as  discontinuity  is  the  violence  of  an  economie  gdne"rale, 
paradoxically  experienced  as  an  integrity  which  would  be  threatened 
from  without.     In  other  words,  closure  is  a  communication  before  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  discontinuity.     It  is  an  "inachevement"  before 
it  is  an  integrity.     It  is  always  excessively  closed  and  never  closed 
enough. 

Thus  the  compression  of  the  concepts  of  transcendent  excess  and 

ineluctable  closure  into  the  intimacy  of  a  mise  en  jeu  defines  ipseity 

not  as  an  originary  identity  which  seeks  to  protect  itself,  but  rather 

as  an  economy  of  violence  which  seeks  to  create  itself  as  closure. 

Ce  n'est  pas  en  tant  que  chose  d£finie  que  l'homme 
se  heurte  a  la  nature.   .   .  . 

C'est  comme  effort  d'autonomie.     (C,  p.  376) 

Identity  to  self  is  not  a  "substance  intemporelle, "  but  rather  the 
violence  of  a  process  or  the  paradoxical  moment  of  an  economy.     As  a 
mode  of  being,  it  is  defined  as  a  "glissement" :     a  paradoxical  entrap- 
ment between  two  modes  of  being — excess  and  enclosure — which  constitute 
it  simultaneously.     The  glissement  is  a  violence  opposing  violence;  an 
excess  which  reduces  excess;  a  communication  opposing  communication. 
Its  most  important  ontological  predicate  in  Bataille's  thought  is  the 
impossibility  of  its  own  self-coincidence:     "la  sauvage  impossibility 
que  je  suis,  qui  ne  peut  eviter  ses  limites,  et  ne  peut  non  plus  s'y 
tenir"  (C. ,  p.  261) . 

The  concepts  of  the  effort  d'autonomie,  the  glissement,  and  the 
impossible  define  a  mode  of  being  whose  exigency  toward  closure  is 
trapped  in  a  paradoxical  solidarity  with  its  exigency  toward  excess  or 
loss.    The  unicity  of  this  being  is  the  contamination  of  this  exigency. 
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Closure,  then,  whether  defined  as  the  global  figure  "identity  to  self" 
or  as  one  of  several  regional  figures  in  Bataille's  system  (prohibition, 
knowledge,  etc.)>  is  properly  an  inachevement:     a  process  of  "completion" 
whose  "incompletion"  is  the  very  excess  of  its  movement  toward  integrity. 
Conceived  as  an  originary  homogeneity,  closure  is  an  impossibility;  yet 
the  tension  of  its  exigency  is  the  ineluctable  unicity  of  the  "dis- 
continuous" in  Bataille,and  most  particularly  of  subjectivity. 

Considered  as  an  exigency  of  inachevement ,  closure  in  Bataille  is 
an  intense  moment  linking  predicates  which  tend  to  abolish  each  other. 
It  is  the  central  figure  of  a  logic  which,  while  tending  toward  an 
entirely  communicational  framework,  nevertheless  concentrates  its 
interrogation  upon  the  compelling  violence  of  the  notion  of  unicity. 
It  is  in  the  course  of  this  interrogation  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
breach  becomes  the  contamination  of  an  excess  which  conditions  closure. 
Within  this  context,  those  ontological  predicates  implied  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  identity  to  self,  understood  as  a  principle  of  non-contradic- 
tion, are  foreclosed  or  withdrawn  precisely  by  that  process  which  grounds 
unicity  as  an  ineluctable  moment  of  being.     The  prefix  "im-,"  applied 
as  an  authentic  logical  condition  to  the  notion  of  the  "possible" 
("capable  of  being  or  occurring") ,  designates  unicity  as  a  mode  of  being 
for  which  the  complementary  notions  of  identity,  capability,  power, 
and  activity  are  insufficient  predicates.    At  the  same  time,  the 
closure  of  an  inachevement  is  yet  more  intense  in  its  excess  than 
the  integrity  of  an  identity  to  self.     With  relation  to  this  contaminated 
logical  moment,  Bataille's  discursive  procedures,  whether  aphoristic  or 
expository,  organize  themselves  with  striking  regularity,  even  as  they 
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are  rendered  most  difficult  by  that  very  relation.     From  this  perspec- 
tive, the  unusual  resistance  of  the  Bataillian  text  may  be  understood 
to  result  from  a  movement  which  not  only  problematizes  its  own  inter- 
rogative tools,  but  also  attempts  to  problematize  its  own  status  as 

3 

the  aggressive  exigency  of  philosophical  pertinence. 

It  is  within  the  context  of  a  series  of  problematic  terms,  often 
invoked  substitutively  in  subtle  displacements  of  context,  that  the 
concept  of  the  exigency  is  elaborated  in  Bataille's  text.     Two  such 
terms  will  develop  a  central  significance  and  will  be  repeatedly  in- 
voked with  increasing  intensity.     They  are  "transgression"  and 
"experience"  or  "experience  interieure."    These  two  terms  will  define 
the  exigency  as  a  fundamental  comportment  of  subjectivity  (transgression) 
and  as  a  basic  ontological  predicate  of  subjectivity  considered  in  its 
totality  (experience) .     Together  they  will  describe  a  subject  whose 
mode  of  being  is  defined  by  the  concept  that  he  can  or  must  transgress; 
a  subject  whose  definition  as  the  difficult  concept  "experience"  must 
precede  his  definition  as  an  integral  receptivity  or  intentional  "self." 
These  difficult  conditions  are  rendered  inevitable  by  the  precedence 
of  a  mise  en  jeu  which,  when  applied  to  closure,  defines  closure  itself 
as  a  mise  en  jeu. 


Prohibition 

An  intentional  subject  conceived  ontologically  as  the  exigency  of 
a  problematic  closure  is  not  defined,  in  Bataille's  text,  as  an 
originary  receptivity  which  would  be  neutral  or  mechanical.  Instead, 
intentionality  itself  is  defined  as  the  inescapable  priority  of  a  form 
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of  closure.     This  closure  is  the  interdit .     Its  primacy  in  the  context 

of  cognition  or  intentionality  is  the  primacy  of  the  effort  d'autonomie 

as  a  basic  comportment  or  predicate  of  ipseity.     The  interdit  is  a 

contamination  of  the  notion  of  a  receptivity  defined  as  an  originary 

comprehension — however  limited  or  approximate — which  would  be  opened 

and  conditioned  by  an  adequate  breach  between  subject  and  object. 

Bataille's  invocation  of  the  interdit  as  an  integral  moment  of  the 

cognitive  function  of  consciousness,  and  the  resulting  definition  of 

cognition  as  a  "contaminated"  vision,  are  designations  of  subjectivity 

as  a  moment  or  comportment  for  which  the  predicate  "comprehension"  is 

simultaneously  excessive  and  insufficient  (as  is  the  predicate  "integrity" 

4 

for  the  moment  of  closure) .      The  empirical  reference  for  this  notion  of 
contamination  in  Bataille's  text  is  the  universality  of  prohibitions 
regarding  death  and  sexuality  in  human  societies,  and  a  complementary 
devotion  of  the  human  community  to  work  and  to  a  logic  of  utility  which 
would  be  solidary  with  the  comportment  of  work.     For  Bataille,  an 
institutionalized  blindness  to  that  aspect  of  life  which  transcends 
survival  is  the  condition  for  the  unicity  of  a  logic  of  utility  which 
commands  the  "profane"  world  of  work."*    Within  this  context  Bataille 
posits,  as  a  condition  for  the  manipulative  protention  of  tool  manu- 
facture and  use,  the  abolition  of  the  affective  protention  that  would 
envisage  a  cadaver.    As  a  condition  for  the  identity  to  self  of  a  tool 
or  person,  conceived  in  terms  of  utility,  he  posits  a  proscription  of 
sexuality  and  death  conceived  as  revelations  of  life  transcending 
identity  to  self.      A  necessary  primacy  of  utility  in  the  world  of 
survival  is  conditioned  by  a  banishment  of  that  which  exceeds  the  logic 
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of  utility — until  the  day  of  the  fete.    On  this  day,  that  which  was 
prohibited  is  permitted  or  even  demanded.     Animal  or  human  sacrifices, 
ritual  destructions  of  goods,  and  other  "dilapidations"  become  the 
object  of  a  bizarre,  positive  sanction  which  Bataille  thematizes  as 
the  upsurge  of  an  exigency  of  loss,  a  depense  whose  name  is  trans- 
gression. 

At  the  ontological  level  which  subtends  the  exuberance  of  Bataille' 
invocation  of  empirical  data,  a  subtle  and  progressive  application  of 
conditions  and  articulations  to  the  problem  of  subjectivity  is  pursued. 
The  principal  context  of  this  strategy  is  the  moment  of  imposition  of 
the  prohibition.     This  moment,  conceived  as  a  condition  or  constitution 
of  that  intent ionality  which  is  called  "reason,"  is  described  prior  to 
an  assumption  of  the  logic  of  identity  and  receptivity  which  informs 
the  concept  "reason."    The  duality  "reason/affect"  is  provisionally 
and  strategically  invoked  by  Bataille  in  order  to  be  problematized  by 
the  notion  that  prohibition,  which  banishes  a  form  of  "affect,"  is  it- 
self an  "affective"  reaction.     A  reduction  of  the  "violence"  represented 
by  death  and  sexuality  is  not  the  proprietary  act  of  a  previously  de- 
fined "reason,"  an  adequate  receptivity  which  would  feel  its  clarity 
threatened  f  roro  without.     "Violence"  will  rather  be  reduced  bv  "violence 
itself,  conceived  as  affect: 

Mais  les  interdits,  sur  lesquels  repose  le  monde  de 
la  raison,  ne  sont  pas,  pour  autant,  rationnels.     Au  depart, 
une  opposition  calme  a  la  violence  n'aurait  pas  suffi  a 
trancher  entre  les  deux  mondes:     si  1' opposition  n'avait 
elle-meme  en  quelque  maniere  participe  a  la  violence  .   .  . 
la  seule  raison  n'aurait  pu  definir  avec  assez  d'autorite 
les  limites  du  glissement.    L'horreur,  1'effroi  irraisonnds 
pouvaient  seuls  subsister  en  face  de  dechainements  demesur£s. 
Telle  est  la  nature  du  tabou,  qui  rend  possible  un  monde  du 
calme  et  de  la  raison,  mais  est  lui-meme,  en  son  principe, 
un  tremblement.   ...     (E. ,  p.  71) 
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Thus  Bataille's  use  of  the  concepts  "reason"  and  "affect"  has  the  func- 
tion of  a  problematization  of  these  concepts,  or  a  tendency  to  redefine 
the  context  of  their  opposition.     The  "participation  in  violence"  of 
the  intentional  act  which  imposes  the  interdit  is  not  the  contamination 
of  an  already-defined  "reason"  by  an  already-defined  "affect."  Rather, 
it  is  the  priority  of  the  basic  Bataillian  category  "excess"  in  the 
elaboration  of  any  thematization  of  intentionality  or  cognition.  Notions 
such  as  "horreur"  and  "effroi,"  considered  as  moments  of  an  exigency  of 
closure  before  they  would  be  defined  as  "emotions,"  insert  the  violence 
of  the  glissement  and  the  effort  d'autonomie  into  the  economy  of  the 
concept  "reason."    In  this  way,  "reason"  is  defined  as  an  exigency, 
even  as  the  terms  of  its  definition  appear  to  presuppose  it  as  an 
adequate  receptivity.     Intentionality,  conditioned  by  a  prohibition 
whose  predicate  is  violence,  will  have  no  component  which  would  escape 
the  priority  of  this  violence.     Cognition  will  be  conditioned  by  the 
same  problematic  closure  which  defines  subjectivity  as  a  discontinuity. 

"Horreur"  or  "effroi,"  conceived  as  exigencies,  have  the  Bataillian 
predicate  "excess"  and  the  complementary  condition  "closure."  As 
motivations  of  the  act  that  reduces  what  Bataille  above  calls  a 
glissement ,  they  must  also  be  defined  as  a  glissement :     the  excessive 
violence  of  an  exigency  of  closure.     The  movement  that  reduces  violence 
is  itself  violence.    The  interdit  is  a  closure  whose  condition  is  excess: 
a  closure  forced  by  excess.     Intentionality,  conceived  as  an  opening 
within  closure,  is  itself  immediately  conditioned  by  closure  in  the 
form  of  prohibition.     Intentionality  is  prohibition.     But  it  is  pro- 
hibition as  violence,  prohibition  as  glissement .     It  is  in  this  context 
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that  the  interdit ' s  function  as  a  barrier  is  conditioned  by  its  defini- 
tion as  a  "tremblement. " 

Bataille's  text  refers  directly  to  this  problematic  of  excess 
within  closure,  in  the  context  of  prohibition,  through  the  term  desire. 
"L' interdit  observe  autrement  que  dans  l'effroi  n'a  plus  la  contrepartie 
de  ddsir  qui  en  est  le  sens  profond"  (E. ,  p.  42).     Desire  is  the 
modality  of  the  exigency,  and  functions  not  only  as  the  opposite  but 
also  as  the  condition  for  the  apparently  univocal  "effroi."    It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  interdit  as  a  problematic  limit  functions  as  a 
moment  in  an  economy  of  violence,  and  prepares  a  complementary  moment: 
the  moment  of  transgression.     "II  est  essentiel  a  l'homme  de  refuser 
la  violence  du  mouvement  naturel,  mais  le  refus  ne  signifie  pas  la 
rupture,  il  annonce  au  contraire  un  accord  plus  profond"  (E.,  p.  76). 

The  concept  "depense,"  when  applied  to  the  problematic  of  pro- 
hibition and  transgression,  will  differentiate  a  violent  exigency  toward 
survival  or  integrity  from  another  exigency  whose  increased  momentum 
inclines  an  intentional  subject  toward  loss.     The  axis  of  this  differ- 
entiation will  be  this  momentum  or  this  "excess  of  excess"  that  momen- 
tarily exceeds  the  basic  mobilization  of  violence  in  the  direction  of 
closure.    More  fundamental  than  the  opposition  of  these  two  moments, 
however,  is  their  solidarity  as  exigencies.     It  is  this  solidarity 
which  defines  the  interdit  as  "une  invite  en  mime  temps  qu'un  obstacle" 
(L.M.,  p.  21)  and  which  defines  the  sacred  world,  with  its  coincidence 
of  the  pure  and  the  impure,  and  its  exigency  of  abandon,  as  a  production 
of  the  interdit:     "1' interdit  divinise  ce  dont  il  defend  l'acces" 
(L.M.,  p.  21).     Bataille's  formula,  "1 'interdit  est  la  pour  etre  viold" 
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(E.,  p.  71),  must  not  be  understood  as  a  declaration  of  the  meta- 
physical priority  of  abandon  over  limits,  but  as  one  index  of  an 
ontological  dimension  for  which  obstacles  and  their  destruction  are  not 
ultimate  predicates.    Writing  of  this  context,  Denis  Hollier  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  "la  position  de  l'interdit  est  en  quelque  sorte  deja 
une  transgression."^ 

g 

In  his  essay  "L'Experience-limite,"    Maurice  Blanchot,  with  a 
fundamental  awareness  of  the  basic  solidarity  of  violence  and  its  limits 
in  Bataille's  thought,  clearly  perceives  the  excess  hidden  within  the 
interdit ' s  apparently  univocal  function  as  a  barrier.    Although  he 
structures  his  reading  of  Bataille  by  means  of  his  own  terms,  which  are 
highly  personal  and  original,  the  unique  discursive  movement  of  Bataille' 
text  is  easily  perceptible  in  these  terms.     Speaking  of  intentionality 
as  a  closure  whose  modality  is  an  excess,  Blanchot  describes  the  pecu- 
liar violence  of  the  "profane  world"  in  the  following  form: 

Tout  se  passe,  en  verite,  comme  si  l'homme  disposait  d'une 
capacite  de  mourir  qui  d£passe  de  beaucoup  et  en  quelque 
sorte  infiniment  ce  qu'il  lui  faut  pour  entrer  dans  la  mort 
et,  de  cet  exces  de  mourir,  il  a  su  se  faire  admirablement  un 
pouvoir;  par  ce  pouvoir,  niant  la  nature,  il  a  construit  le 
monde,  il  s'est  mis  au  travail,  il  est  devenu  producteur, 
auto-producteur.     ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  583) 

The  closure  which  is  survival  is  forced  by  an  economic  factor  which 
must  be  defined  as  an  excess.    This  excess,  mobilized  as  containment, 
is  an  "exces  de  mourir"  transcending  survival  and  paradoxically  in- 
carnated as  survival.     In  this  context,  work  is  not  defined  as  a  pro- 
ductive power  reducible  to  the  concept  of  negativity,  but  rather  as  an 
excess  and  an  exigency  ironically  subordinated  to  the  value  of  produc- 
tion.    "Cela  est  admirable,  l'homme  parvient  au  contentement  par  la 
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d£cision  d'un  m£contentement  incessant"  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  581). 
Prohibition  is  not  the  protection  of  a  "reason"  which  would  be  menaced 
from  without  by  violence;  rather,  it  is  the  exigency  of  reason,  para- 
doxically presenting  itself  as  the  non-violence  of  a  profane  knowledge. 
Thus,  it  is  an  inachevement  contaminating  the  totality  of  the  profane 
world.     Its  inability  to  equal  the  totalizations  of  a  negativity  is 
precisely  its  exceeding  of  negativity — an  excess  which  has  simultaneously 
the  form  of  an  irreducible  remainder  or  reste  ("cet  exces  de  mourir") , 
and  the  form  of  a  gap  or  breach  within  the  absolute  closure  of  a 
totality,  which  Blanchot  calls  desire:     "le  desir  de  l'homme  sans 
desir,  1 ' insatisf action  de  celui  qui  est  satisfait  'en  tout,'  le  pur 
defaut,  la  ou  il  y  a  cependant  accomplissement  d'etre  et  toute- 
puissance  et  toute-sagesse"  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  582).    A  desire 
which  cannot  be  assuaged  because  it  does  not  arise  from  a  lack  or  need 
is  the  sign  of  a  closure  which  is  never  closed  enough:     a  closure  which 
is  an  excess. 

It  is  true,  as  Blanchot  states,  that  desire  will  lead  to  "un 
surplus  de  neant,"  "une  part  de  mourir"  that  a  subject  "ne  peut  investir 
dans  1' activity":     "une  autre  exigence,  celle  non  plus  de  produire,  mais 
de  depenser"  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  583).     But  this  exigency  will 
not  signal  a  destruction  of  closure  or  the  abolition  of  limits.  The 
mode  of  being  of  a  subjectivity  defined  as  an  exigency  will  not  be 
transformed  by  the  momentum  of  its  own  excess.     Rather,  it  will  be 
led,  in  Bataille's  words,  to  "1 'extreme  du  possible"  or  to  a  "dernier 
degrg  de  la  tension."    Blanchot  calls  this  momentum  and  the  extremity 
to  which  it  leads  an  "exigence  dont  la  limite  est  donn£e  dans 
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'1' experience  interieure'"  (L'Experience-limite,  p.  583).     This  limit- 
case  of  the  tense  contamination  which  is  subjectivity,  this  "last  degree" 
of  a  unicity  conceived  as  excess,  will  be  transgression. 

Transgression 

The  interdit  is  a  condition  for  the  operation  of  intentionality 
within  the  context  of  the  exigency  of  closure.     It  is  not  an  historical 
presence.     It  is  not  the  residue  of  a  vicious  ancestral  tradition.  It 
is  not  the  inheritance  of  an  anonymous,  punctual  imposition  that  would 
remain  to  contaminate  the  originary  clarity  of  a  consciousness  adequate 
to  its  objects.     On  the  contrary,  the  interdit  is  the  very  adequation 
of  an  intentional  act  and  its  object  under  the  sign  of  utility  and  of 
its  complement,  identity.     The  interdit  is  a  contamination  of  cognition, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  the  very  condition  for  cognitive  "clarity." 
Its  imposition  is  not  a  punctual  moment,  but  is  rigorously  contempor- 
aneous with  the  exuberance  of  a  multiplicity  of  intentional  acts.  As 
the  axis  of  a  closure  that  banishes  violence  from  the  "world  of  things," 
however,  the  interdit  is  an  exigency  which  is  animated  by  that  very 
violence.     It  prepares,  calls  for,  invites,  and  even  "participates  in" 
a  violence  that  it  simultaneously  renders  inaccessible.     It  forbids 
that  which  it  creates:     the  sacred  world.    Nevertheless,  as  the  violence 
of  the  exigency  gains  momentum,  an  event  occurs  which  apparently 
ruptures  the  solidity  of  the  profane  world  through  a  violent  abandon- 
ment of  all  its  prescriptions  and  prohibitions.     At  this  moment  the 
interdit  is  violated.     Bataille's  text  concentrates  its  interrogation 
upon  the  modality  and  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  this  violation. 
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If  the  perpetual  closure  of  the  effort  d'autonomie  defines  the  very 

unicity  of  the  self,  and  if  the  primacy  of  the  interdit  conditions  the 

very  capacity  of  intentionality  of  a  conscious  self,  how  may  an 

exigency  toward  loss  accomplish  the  violation  of  an  interdit?    How  may 

a  discontinuity  transgress? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  a  Bataillian  procedure  which 

problematizes  the  notions  of  power  and  accomplishment  through  its  basic 

mise  en  jeu  of  their  complement,  the  notion  of  identity  as  integrity. 

Within  this  context,  the  "problem  of  possibility"  will  be  the  background 

for  a  transgression  which  "exceeds  without  destroying"  a  profane  world 

of  prohibitions: 

La  transgression  excede  sans  le  detruire  un  monde  profane , 
dont  elle  est  le  complement.  La  soci^td  humaine  n'est  pas 
seulement  le  monde  du  travail.  Simultanement — ou  successive- 
ment — le  monde  profane  et  le  monde  sacre  la  composent,  qui 
en  sont  les  deux  formes  complementaires .  Le  monde  profane 
est  celui  des  interdits.  Le  monde  sacre1  s'ouvre  a  des 
transgressions  limitees.     (E. ,  p.  75,  my  emphasis) 

The  coincidence  of  simultaneity  and  succession  in  Bataille's  formula- 
tion refers  to  a  fundamental  solidarity  of  prohibition  and  transgres- 
sion which  underlies  their  apparent  alternation  in  a  temporal  perspec- 
tive.    This  solidarity  is  the  structure  of  the  glissement ,  considered 
as  the  more  basic  movement  through  which  prohibition  and  transgression, 
or  the  profane  and  sacred  worlds,  condition  and  contaminate  each  other. 
The  mode  of  succession  is  added  to  that  of  simultaneity  according  to 
the  basic  model  of  dgpense.     Violence  moves  toward  greater  violence. 
The  experience  of  limits  moves  toward  its  own  limit.  Transgression, 
in  Bataille's  words,  is  "limited"  because  it  is  not  a  violence  which 
would  destroy  closure.     It  is  rather  a  violence  that  exceeds  closure 
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while  paradoxically  remaining  trapped  within  its  limit.  Transgression 
is  the  "complement"  of  closure,  and  not  its  destruction.     This  is  be- 
cause the  limit  is  not  an  entity  whose  mode  of  being  would  be  trans- 
gression's "other."    On  the  contrary,  the  modality  "excess  within 
containment"  defines  both  these  concepts.     Their  coincidence  in  the 
constitution  of  a  subjectivity  conceived  as  an  exigency  is  not  that  of 
an  alterity,  but  rather  that  of  a  glissement.     This  coincidence  is 
stipulated  by  Bataille  in  many  ways.     For  instance,  he  will  declare 
that  the  violation  of  an  interdit  is  not  an  act  that  abolishes  reason: 
"si  raisonnables  que  nous  devenions,  une  violence  peut  a  nouveau  nous 
dominer  qui  n'est  plus  la  violence  naturelle,  qui  est  la  violence  d'un 
etre  de  raison"  (E.,  pp.  45-6).     "Reason,"  defined  as  a  primacy  of 
utility,  or  a  "primate  de  l'avenir"  motivating  intentionality ,  is  not 
a  victim  of  the  mise  en  jeu,  but  rather  an  integral  part  of  its  consti- 
tution.    "La  nature  humaine  ne  peut  comme  telle  rejeter  le  souci  de 
l'avenir:     les  etats  ou  cette  preoccupation  ne  nous  touche  plus  sont 
au-dessus  ou  au-dessous  de  l'homme"  (S.N.,  p.   54).     In  another  formula- 
tion, Bataille  will  deny  that  "animality,"  conceived  as  a  comportment 
unencumbered  by  reason,  may  be  invoked  as  a  predicate  for  transgression: 
"La  transgression  de  l'interdit  n'est  pas  la  violence  animale.  C'est 
la  violence  encore,  exercee  par  un  etre  susceptible  de  raison  ..." 
(E.,  p.  72).     The  sense  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  many  others 
invoked  by  Bataille,  is  that  transgression  requires  prohibition  net 
simply  as  the  historical  imposition  of  a  barrier  to  be  destroyed,  but 
as  the  contemporaneous  imposition  of  a  limit  whose  violation  is  not  a 
destruction.     "De  ccute  facon,  l'homme  appartient  a  l'un  et  a  1 'autre 
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de  ces  deux  mondes,  entre  lesquels  sa  vie,  quoi  qu'il  veuille,  est 
dechiree"  (E.,  pp.  45-6). 

Michel  Foucault,  within  the  historical  epistemological  context  of 
his  essay  on  Bataille  entitled  "Preface  a  la  transgression,"1^  stra- 
tegically posits  transgression  as  the  generalized  comportment  of  an 
ostensibly  liberated  modernity  that  would  no  longer  recognize  a  complex 
of  traditional  constraints.  His  immediate  application  of  the  duality 
"interdit/transgression"  to  this  modernity,  in  the  context  of  sexuality, 
is  the  following  statement:     "Nous  n'avons  pas  libere  la  sexualite,  mais 
nous  l'avons,  exactement,  portee  a  la  limite  ..."  ("Preface  .   .   .  , 
p.  751).    The  context  of  this  declaration  is  the  notion  of  a  sexuality- 
eroticism  to  which  reason,  defined  as  the  constraint  of  prohibition,  is 
not  subservient  but  integral.     Of  such  a  sexuality,  Foucault  writes: 

Ce  n'est  done  pas  par  elle  que  nous  communiquons  avec  le 
monde  ordonne  et  heureusement  profane  des  animaux;  elle  est 
plutot  scissure:    non  pas  autour  de  nous  pour  nous  isoler  ou 
nous  designer,  mais  pour  tracer  la  limite  en  nous  et  nous 
dessiner  nous-memes  comme  limite.     ("Preface  .   .   .   ,  p.  751) 

A  sexuality  defined  as  transgression  or  eroticism  cannot  be  described 

in  the  terms  of  liberation.     The  mise  en  jeu,  as  Foucault  states, 

cannot  be  thematized  as  an  abolition  of  limits.     It  must  rather  be 

conceived  as  the  limit-case  of  an  im-possible  closure  whose  modality 

is  not  only  constraint  but  also  "tremblement. "    Against  this  background, 

the  relative  sexual  abandon  of  animality  is  correctly  perceived  by 

Foucault  in  Bataillian  terms  as  a  "happy"  but  indifferent  "profanity" 

that  has  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  relation  to  the  basic  dilemma 

of  subjectivity.     "Humanity"  is  no  more  an  originary  animality  upon 

which  a  prohibition  would  be  imposed  than  it  is  an  originary  receptivity 
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upon  which  a  contingent,  contaminating  motivation  would  be  imposed. 

It  is  rather  the  imposition  of  such  a  problematic  closure  or  the  process 

of  such  a  closure  in  its  very  being. 

A  second  basic  elaborat  ion  of  the  concept  of  transgression  in 
Bataille's  text  is  the  description  of  the  sacrifice.    Within  this  con- 
text, Bataille  interprets  the  ritual  destruction  of  goods,  animals,  or 
human  beings  through  his  terminology  of  the  mise  en  jeu,  the  glissement , 
etc.,  and  thereby  develops  a  most  basic  ontological  meaning  for  the  term 
"sacrifice."    Bataille  recognizes  the  sacrifice  as  a  direct,  total 
destruction  of  the  "discontinuity"  of  a  victim  in  the  context  of  a 
sacred  ritual.     But  rather  than  thematize  this  event  as  a  destruction 
of  isolation,  he  sees  it  as  a  liberation  for  the  victim  alone,  and 
concentrates  his  attention  upon  the  ceremonial  functions  of  the 
sacrif icers. 

La  victime  sera  seule,  en  effet,  a  sortir  entierement 
de  l'ordre  r£el,  en  ce  qu'elle  est  seule  port£e  jusqu'au  bout 
par  le  mouvement  de  la  fete.    Le  sacrif icateur  n'est  divin 
qu'avec  reticences.    L'avenir  est  en  lui  lourdement  r£serv£, 
l'avenir  est  sa  pesanteur  de  chose.     (P.M.,  p.  105) 

Only  for  the  victim  does  death  bring  an  end  to  the  mode  of  being  which 
was  its  life.     For  the  sacrif icers,  the  ritual  is  an  exigency  that  is 
brought  by  the  victim's  death  to  an  ultimate  tension  and  violence,  but 
not  to  a  resolution.     The  sacrifice  destroys  the  unicity  of  a  victim 
but  it  cannot  destroy  discontinuity  itself,  as  the  incarnation  or  mani- 
festation of  life.     This  irreducibility  of  the  discontinuous  as  a 
remainder  defying  the  negativity  of  the  sacrifice  is  also  the  irreduci- 
bility of  the  "real,"  the  "world  of  things,"  and  of  the  "primat  de 
l'avenir"  as  factors  contaminating  the  totality  of  the  sacred  world. 
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Concomitant  to  the  sacrifice's  ambiguity  of  accomplishment  is  its 
ambiguity  of  intention.     Bataille  conceives  the  problem  of  an  intention- 
ality  and  a  free  will  that  would  sacrifice  in  terms  of  the  exigency.  In 
his  empirical  demonstrations,  this  conception  will  have  the  effect  of  a 
contamination  and  a  mise  en  jeu.     Thus,  the  sacrificer  "n'est  divin 
qu'avec  reticences."    He  is  "divine,"  not  "in  spite  of"  his  reticence 
or  hesitancy,  but  because  of  it.     The  sacrifice  is  an  event  "fait  d'un 
melange  d'angoisse  et  de  frendsie"  (P.M.,  p.  106)  not  because  its 
violence  triumphs  over  the  hesitations  of  a  unicity  seeking  to  maintain 
itself,  but  because  the  tense  conjunction  of  "angoisse"  and  "frenesie" 
constitutes  this  violence.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  Bataille  repeatedly 
refuses  to  accord  a  univocal  primacy  to  the  term  "destruction,"  calling 
such  a  configuration  an  "absence  de  rigueur"  (P.M.,  p.   106)  or  an 
"aveugle  violence  qui  se  reduit  au  dechainement"  (E. ,  p.   115).  "Celui 
qui  s'abandonne  a  ce  mouvement  n'est  plus  humain  .   .   ."  (E. ,  p.  115). 
The  "rigor"  of  the  sacrifice  is  precisely  its  status  as  a  contamination: 
a  bringing-into-proximity,  "a  1' extreme  du  possible,"  of  an  exigency 
toward  closure  and  an  exigency  toward  abandon.     The  compressed  intimacy 
of  these  opposites  (whose  very  opposition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
taminated by  their  basic  definition)  is  a  glissement  whose  limit-case 
is  transgression. 

The  description  of  the  sacrifice  as  an  exigency  whose  excess  is 
entirely  conditioned  by  closure  creates  a  discursive  dilemma  that  often 
takes  the  form  of  an  apparent  contradiction  in  Bataille 's  text.  For 
instance,  the  transgression  of  a  "reasonable  being"  is  described  as  the 
act  of  a  subject  "qui  tenta  d'obgir,  mais  succombe  au  mouvement  qu'en 
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lui-meme  il  ne  peut  reduire  a  la  raison"  (E. ,  p.  46).     However,  as  we 
have  read,  "celui  qui  s'abandonne  a  ce  mouvement  n'est  plus  humain." 
Contradictions  such  as  this  result  from  a  procedure  which  attempts  to 
problematize  familiar  terms  while  necessarily  employing  these  very 
terms  with  their  multiple  connotations.     In  the  present  case,  a  "mouve- 
ment which  succumbs"  must  be  invoked  without  the  predicate  of  resolu- 
tion which  would  generally  accompany  such  a  term.    This  is  because  the 
verb  "to  succumb"  represents  an  exigency  for  which  Bataille  will  refuse 
the  verb  "s 'abandonner. "    This  appropriation  of  familiar  terms  makes 
any  reading  of  Bataille' s  text  difficult;  but  the  process  of  appropri- 
ation itself  is  not  arbitrary.    There  would  be  no  alternative  to  a  pro- 
cedure of  this  type,  for  the  elaboration  of  a  movement  that  "succumbs 
without  being  able  to  succumb,"  that  "abandons  without  being  able  to 
abandon."    The    movement  of  the  mise  en  j eu  is  a    movement  that,  as 
exigency,  exceeds  a  logic  of  free  will  and  accomplishment.     In  other 
words,  it  exceeds  a  logic  of  possibility.     "La  sauvage  impossibility 
que  je  suis,  qui  ne  peut  eviter  ses  limites,  et  ne  peut  non  plus  s'y 
tenir,"  is  a  mode  of  being  which  always  "must,"  and  never  "is  able." 
Thus,  the  sacrifice  is  not  the  experience  of  the  destruction  of  ipseity 
as  closure,  but  rather  the  experience  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
destruction.     The  fete  is  the  ritual  sacrifice  of  that  which  cannot  be 
sacrificed.     As  Maurice  Blanchot  stipulates  in  a  footnote  to  his  read- 
ing of  the  concept  experience,  transgression  is  not  an  act  of  which  a 
subject  would  be  capable: 

L'interdit  marque  le  point  oh  cesse  le  pouvoir.     La  trans- 
gression n'est  pas  un  acte  dont,  dans  certaines  conditions, 
la  puissance  de  certains  hommes  et  leur  maitrise  se 
montreraient  encore  capables.     Elle  designe  ce  qui  est 
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radicalement  hors  de  portee:     l'atteinte  de  1 ' inaccessible, 

le  f ranchissement  de  1 ' inf ranchissable.     Elle  s'ouvre  en 

l'homme  lorsqu'en  celui-ci  le  pouvoir  cesse  d'etre  la 
dimension  ultime.     ("L ' Experience-limite, "  p.  586) 

Transgression  is  an  experience  that,  as  exigency,  is  neither  voluntary 
nor  involuntary.    Another  apparently  contradictory  Bataillian  formula 
points  to  this  problematization  of  the  notion  of  power:     "La  multitude 
des  etres  vivants  est  passive  dans  ce  mouvement.     A  1' extreme,  toute- 
fois,  nous  voulons  r£solument  ce  qui  met  notre  vie  en  danger"  (E., 
p.  95).     Transgression  is  the  predicate  of  a  subjectivity  that,  exceed- 
ing the  category  "identity  to  self"  conceived  as  an  originary  integrity, 
also  exceeds  the  context  of  accomplishment,  activity,  and  power.  Its 
discursive  elaboration  requires  a  mise  en  jeu  of  these  categories, 
considered  as  the  axes  of  a  "logic  of  utility"  whose  primacy  is 
inextricable  from  the  exigency  of  knowledge  itself,  and  is  therefore 
ineluctable.     Such  a  mise  en  jeu  must  itself  be  a  transgression  which 
sacrifices  that  which  cannot  be  sacrificed. 

The  basic  object  of  transgression,  through  its  many  incarnations 
in  Bataille's  text,  is  that  closure  which  always  conditions  subjec- 
tivity itself,  whatever  the  context  of  its  definition.    A  transgression 
envisaging  utility,  "le  bien,"  a  "profane  language,"  "1' integrity  du 
corps,"  or  "knowledge,"  will  always  be  the  exigency  of  escape  from  a 
closure  that  will  itself  be  revealed  as  an  exigency.     Thus,  transgres- 
sion will  always  have,  in  the  terms  of  accomplishment,  the  status  of 
a  "failure"  for  Bataille.     The  sacrifice,  desiring  the  glorious  destruc- 
tion of  utility  through  integrity,  becomes  the  spectable  of  integrity's 
ineluctable  persistence  in  the  contamination  of  "la  part  maudite." 
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Crime,  envisaging  "le  bien,"  finds  itself  to  be  always  insufficiently 
criminal.     Creative  writing  assaults  the  limits  of  a  "profane  language" 
only  to  find  its  explosive  movement  trapped  in  a  problematic  structure 
of  reification.     Communication  or  sexuality,  desiring  a  penetration  of 
"l'integrite  du  corps,"  encounters  a  surface  whose  "blessure"  or 
"nudity"  is  the  very  modality  of  its  impenetrable  closure.  Penetration 
becomes  the  more  contaminated  contact  called  souillure.     "Non-savoir, " 
seeking  to  abolish  or  escape  the  servility  of  a  profane  "knowledge," 
becomes  a  new  reification  that  will  itself  be  defined  as  a  glissement. 
In  these  and  other  contexts,  a  closure  which  is  always  excessively 
closed  and  yet  insufficiently  closed  will  define  transgression  as  the 
"privileged  failure"  of  an  assault  on  a  stubborn  limit  whose  resistance 
is  the  fact  that  its  own  predicate  is  transgression.     The  context  of 
this  transgression  which  assaults  transgression  is  the  context  of  the 
im-possible. 

Michel  Foucault,  strategically  conceiving  the  aggressivity  of 
transgression  as  the  metaphorical  rupture  of  an  ineluctable  limit, 
attempts  the  description  of  this  movement  in  a  series  of  bold  formulas. 
Initially  he  imagines  a  passage  over  a  limit  which  disappears  at  the 
moment  of  passage: 

Une  telle  experience,  en  laquelle  eclate  la  mort  de  Dieu, 
decouvre  comme  son  secret  et  sa  lumiere,  sa  propre  finitude, 
le  regne  illimite  de  la  Limite,  le  vide  de  ce  f ranchissement 
cm  elle  defaille  et  fait  defaut.     En  ce  sens  1' experience 
interieure  est  tout  entiere  experience  de  1' impossible 
(1' impossible  etant  ce  dont  on  fait  1' experience  et  ce  qui 
la  constitue).     ("Preface  a  la  transgression,"  p.  753) 

The  limit  disappears  at  the  moment  of  passage,  demonstrating  the 

inadequacy  of  that  movement  as  access  to  the  limit's  "beyond."  The 
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limit  is  not  at  the  point  of  rupture.     The  im-possible  is  the  rupture 

of  a  limit  which  incessantly  reconstructs  itself  behind  the  subject  to 

exercise  its  totalitarian  influence  from  another  place: 

Le  jeu  des  limites  et  de  la  transgression  semble  etre  r£gi 
par  une  obstination  simple:     la  transgression  franchit  et  ne 
cesse  de  recommencer  a  franchir  une  ligne  qui,  derriere  elle, 
aussitot  se  referme  en  une  vague  de  peu  de  memoire,  reculant 
ainsi  a  nouveau  jusqu'a  1' horizon  de  1 ' inf ranchissable. 
("Preface  a  la  transgression,"  pp.  754-5) 

The  movement  of  a  rupture  which  does  not  rupture,  in  spite  of  its 

trajectory  and  efficiency,  is  the  paradoxical  transitivity  of  the 

impossible.    And  this  is  precisely  the  movement  of  closure  in  Bataille's 

text:     the  closure  which  contains  more  than  it  can  contain.  However, 

since  the  various  conditions  mobilized  by  Bataille's  categories  as  a 

group  do  not  ultimately  permit  even  the  metaphorical  concept  of  a 

momentary  rupture,  the  movement  of  transgression  may  perhaps  be  better 

described  by  a  spiral,  in  which  the  limit  displaces  itself  to  accompany 

the  movement  of  rupture  in  whatever  direction: 

La  transgression  n'est  done  pas  a  la  limite  comme  le  noir  est 
au  blanc,  le  defendu  au  permis,  l'extdrieur  a  l'int£rieur,  1'exclu 
a  l'espace  protege  de  la  demeure.     Elle  lui  est  plut6t  Hie 
selon  un  rapport  en  vrille  dont  aucune  effraction  simple  ne 
peut  venir  a  bout.     ("Preface  a  la  transgression,"  p.  755) 

The  limit  is  the  inf ranchissable.     The  impossible  is  that  movement  which 
pursues,  and  whose  very  being  is  to  pursue,  the  limit  in  its  perpetual, 
receding  displacement.    At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  in  Bataille's 
thought  a  movement  from  violence  to  greater  violence:     an  "excess  of 
excess,"  a  defense  whose  momentum  differentiates  prohibition  from  trans- 
gression and  leads  from  the  possible  to  the  extremity  of  the  possible. 
Within  the  movement  of  the  spiral,  another  moment  must  be  invoked  to 
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describe  the  violence  of  an  increased  proximity  to  the  limit.     This  is 

the  moment  of  imminence; 

La  transgression  porte  la  limite  jusqu'a  la  limite  de  son 
etre;  elle  la  conduit  a  s'eveiller  sur  sa  disparition  im- 
minente,  a  se  retrouver  dans  ce  qu'elle  exclut  (plus 
exactement  a  s'y  reconnaitre  pour  la  premiere  fois),  a 
eprouver  sa  vdrite  positive  dans  le  mouvement  de  sa  perte. 
Et  pourtant,  en  ce  mouvement  de  pure  violence,  vers  quoi 
la  transgression  se  dechaine-t-elle,  sinon  vers  ce  qui 
l'enchaine,  vers  la  limite  et  ce  qui  s'y  trouve  enclos? 
("Preface  a  la  transgression,"  p.  755) 

The  notion  of  imminence  describes  the  violence  of  a  glissement ,  a  mise 

en  jeu  which  gains  momentum  in  an  assault  on  its  own  limits.  Imminence 

is  the  modality  of  violence  at  the  limit:     the  temporality  of  im-possible 

transgression.     This  is  the  violence  of  a  destruction  whose  failure  to 

accomplish  itself  (in  the  form  of  a  synthesizing  resolution  to  the 

contaminated  violence  of  the  effort  d'autonomie)  does  not  lessen,  but 

indeed  heightens  its  imperious  urgency  as  the  ontological  condition  of 

closure  itself.     Subjectivity's  closure  is  an  imminent  freedom  from 

limits,  imminent  violence,  imminent  death.     Imminence,  conceived  as 

duration  without  end,  is  the  temporality  of  subjectivity's  "must" — the 

glissement — at  its  extremity. 

Incapable  of  Being 

The  problem  of  transgression  considered  as  a  punctual  moment  of 
violence  or  as  an  extremity  leads  to  the  more  basic  problem  of  trans- 
gression in  solidarity  with  prohibition  considered  as  a  predicate  of 
subjectivity  itself.     The  momentum  gained  by  violence  in  Bataille's 
text  is  not  a  sudden  and  radical  mise  en  jeu  of  an  integrity  which  would 
originally  have  been  self-coincident  and  untroubled.     It  is  rather  the 
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"limit-case"  of  a  closure  which  was  "always-already"  a  mise  en  jeu. 
Considered  as  the  "limit-case"  of  a  glissement ,  transgression  is  an 
ultimate  proximity  of  two  modes  of  being — closure  and  destruction — 
whose  abolition  of  each  other,  whose  respective  entry  into  being  as 
totalities,  is  imminent.     The  violence  situated  by  Bataille  within  the 
context  of  his  various  "non-violent"  terms,  however,  defines  the  pre- 
dicate "imminence"  itself  as  an  "always-already."    Closure,  from  the 
beginning,  is  an  exigency  which  is  about  to  complete  itself.     In  this 
sense,  subjectivity  is  always  transgression  considered  as  an  imminent 
closure  whose  modality  is  an  imminent  destruction.     The  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  a  temporal  formulation  of  Bataille' s  categories  is  demon- 
strated in  the  following  description  by  Maurice  Blanchot  of  a  subjec- 
tivity which  transgresses  after  always  having  transgressed: 

Si  l'homme  n'appartenait  deja  en  quelque  facon  a  ce  detour 
dont  il  ne  se  sert  le  plus  souvent  que  pour  s'en  d£tourner, 
comment  pourrait-il  s' engager  dans  ce  chemin  qui  bientSt  fait 
dgfaut,  en  vue  de  ce  qui  dchappe  a  toute  vue,  s'avancant 
comme  a  reculons  vers  un  point  dont  il  sait  seulement  qu'il 
n'y  parviendra  pas  en  personne.   .   .   .     ("L'Exp£rience-limite, " 
p.  590) 

Like  Blanchot' s  Thomas,  whose  forward  motion  is  animated  solely  by  his 
desire  not  to  move,  Bataillian  subjectivity  transgresses  through  the 
very  force  of  its  exigency  toward  closure.     This  motion  is  the  experience 
conceived  as  an  ipseity  whose  integrity  is  always  imminent.     "Jamais  le 
moi  n'a  £te"  le  sujet  de  1 ' experience;  je  n'y  parvient  jamais,"  writes 
Blanchot  ("L ' Exp£rience-limite , "  p.  590).     But  at  the  same  time,  "je" 
never  arrives  at  the  previous  punctual  moment  of  its  own  selfhood.  In 
this  sense  "1 'expgrience-limite  repr£sente  pour  la  pens£e  comme  une 
nouvelle  origine"  ("L'ExpSrience-limite,  p.  589).     The  extremity  of 
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transgression  defines  the  exigency,  or  the  experience ,  as  the  very 
modality  of  the  self's  fugitive,  violent  coincidence  with  itself. 
The  most  violent  placing  in  question  of  the  self's  closure  is  the 
ontological  process  of  that  very  closure. 

Michel  Foucault ,  through  his  interrogation  of  transgression  as 
"une  profanation  dans  un  monde  qui  ne  reconnait  plus  de  sens  positif  au 
sacre-"  ("Mais  que  veut  dire  tuer  Dieu  s'il  n'existe  pas,  tuer  Dieu 
qui  n'existe  pas?    Peut-etre  a  la  fois  tuer  Dieu  parce  qu'il  n'existe 
pas  et  pour  qu'il  n'existe  pas.   .   .   ,"    "Preface  .   .   .   ,"  pp.  752-3) 
also  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  subjectivity  defined  as  trans- 
gression is  a  mode  of  being  whose  own  being  is  as  much  in  question  as 
that  of  the  limit.     "Le  trait  qu'elle  croise  pourrait  bien  §tre  tout 
son  espace"  ("Preface  .   .   .   ,"  p.  754). 

Mais  la  limite  a-t-elle  une  existence  veritable  en  dehors  du 
geste  qui  glorieusement  la  traverse  et  la  nie?     Que  serait- 
elle,  apres,  et  que  pouvait-elle  etre,  avant?    Et  la  transgres- 
sion n'epuise-t-elle  tout  ce  qu'elle  est  dans  l'instant  ou  elle 
franchit  la  limite,  n'etant  nulle  part  ailleurs  qu'en  ce  point 
du  temps?  .   .   .  ce  point,  cet  etrange  croisement  d'etres  qui, 
hors  de  lui,  n'existent  pas.   .   .   .     ("Preface  .   .   .   ,"  p.  755) 

Transgression,  initially  an  assault  on  limits  by  an  aggressive  self 

which  contests  its  selfhood,  redefines  this  self  as  a  paradoxical 

inachevement  whose  fugitive  entry  into  being  tends  to  escape  the 

overall  context  of  barriers  and  aggressivity .     "Elle  n'est  pas  violence 

dans  un  monde  partage"  (dans  un  monde  ethique)  ni  triomphe  sur  des 

limites  qu'elle  efface  (dans  un  monde  dialectique  ou  revolutionnaire) . 

.   .   .  Elle  affirme  l'etre  limite",  elle  affirme  cet  illimite  dans  lequel 

elle  bonde,  en  l'ouvrant  pour  la  premiere  fois  a  1' existence" 

("Preface  .   .   .   ,"  p.  756). 
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How  may    an  ontological  category  be  coherently  applied  to  a  mode 
of  being  for  which  such  notions  as  "transgression/limits"  or  even 
"closure"  are  proximate  only  to  the  point  of  a  complex  and  difficult 
metaphoricity?    Michel  Foucault,  whose  manipulations  of  metaphorical 
formulations  are  so  masterful,  acknowledges  both  a  necessity  and  an 
impossibility  of  thinking  transgression  in  terms  of  being.  Maurice 
Blanchot  more  radically  states  this  impossibility  by  indicating 
multiple  directions  of  escape  by  which  Bataillian  subjectivity  exceeds 
implicit  predicates  of  the  category  "being."    In  this  context,  a  sub- 
jectivity whose  unicity  is  its  very  failure  to  coincide  with  itself  as 
a  "substance  intemporelle"  fails  to  have  "being"  conceived  as  the 
positive  closure  guaranteed  by  an  adequate  negativity:     "l'homne  se 
voit  assigner,  entre  etre  et  n£ant  et  a  partir  de  l'infini  de  cet 
entre-deux  accueilli  comme  rapport,  le  statut  de  sa  nouvelle  souver- 
ainete,  celle  d'un  etre  sans  etre  dans  le  devenir  sans  fin  d'une  mort 
impossible  a  mourir"  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  589).     A  being  de- 
fined as  an  exigency  perpetually  fails  to  enter  into  "being"  defined 
as  "possibility":     It  is  a  being  "incapable  of  being  or  occurring." 
The  modality  of  its  presence  or  self -presence  is  not  that  of  a  pleni- 
tude, but  rather  that  of  a  glissement  or  an  effort  d'autonomie;  and  as 
such  it  is  "la  presence  sans  rien  de  present"  ("L'Experience-limite," 
p.  589).     Its  exigency  toward  closure  is,  in  the  terms  of  a  logic  of 
accomplishment,  an  incessant  failure  to  coincide  with  itself;  and  such 
a  failure  never  accedes  to  the  integral  rectitude  of  the  ex-perire. 
Thus  Blanchot  calls  the  interior  experience  an  "experience  de  la 
non-experience"  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  590). 
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A  being  whose  unicity  is  neither  a  self -coincidence ,  nor  a  self- 
presence,  nor  a  totalization,  but  rather  an  im-possibility ,  is  a  being 
which  paradoxically  "se  tient  au-dessus,  en  dehors  de  1'etre  et  ne 
releve  done  pas  plus  de  l'ontologie  que  de  la  dialectique"  ("L ' Expe"rience- 
limite,"  p.  589).     Failing  to  achieve  the  presence  of  a  self-coincidence , 
it  necessarily  fails  to  offer  itself  to  the  engulfing  transitivity  of 
a  "devoilement"  or  a  comprehension.     Its  only  punctual  present  is,  in 
Foucault's  words,  a  "vague  de  peu  de  memoire."    For  Blanchot,  this 
unicity — the  unicity  of  an  exigency — is  simply  beyond  memory  as  reten- 
tion or  comprehension:     "1 ' experience  est  cette  exigence,  elle  n'est 
que  comme  exigence  et  telle  qu'elle  ne  se  propose  jamais  comme  accom- 
plie,  puisque  nul  souvenir  ne  pourrait  nous  confirmer  qu'elle  a  eu  lieu, 
puisqu'elle  depasse  toute  mdmoire  et  que  seul  l'oubli  peut-etre  est  a 
sa  mesure  .   .   ."     (L'Expe'rience-limite, "  pp.  591-2).     Escaping  presence, 
protention  and  retention,  the  experience  makes  its  appearance  in  a 
different  universe  of  manifestation  for  which  Blanchot 's  oubli  or 
fascination  and  Bataille's  non-savoir  are  experimental  predicates. 

A  precedence  of  forgetf ulness  over  comprehension  results  from  the 
paradox  of  a  being  whose  only  presence  is  an  imminence;  whose  only 
integrity  is  a  glissement.     The  question  posed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter— -"Does  a  rupture  of  integrity  take  place?"— is  itself  contaminated 
by  the  momentum  of  the  Bataillian  mise  en  jeu.     The  experience,  "ce 
qui  echappe  a  not re  pouvoir  meme  d'en  faire  l'epreuve,  mais  a  l'epreuve 
duquel  nous  ne  saurions  echapper"  (L ' Experience-limite , "  p.  586), 
never  "takes  place,"  never  has  the  capability  of  entering  into  being 
as  a  "possibility,"  never  reveals  itself  as  a  presence.     Instead,  it 
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always  "awaits"  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  586)  "behind"  the  unicity 
of  the  possible  ("L'Expe'rience-limite ,"  p.  586),  "beside"  the  transi- 
tivity of  a  comprehension  ("Preface  .   .   .   ,"  p.  760). 

A  transgression  defined  as  the  tension  of  a  mise  en  jeu  is  never 
able  to  bring  a  synthesizing  resolution  to  the  contamination  of  a  closure 
which  is  itself  defined  as  a  mise  en  jeu.    The  priority  of  contamination 
over  integrity — the  priority  of  the  exigency  over  the  accomplishment — 
is  the  movement  by  which  Bataillian  subjectivity  progressively  exceeds 
the  context  of  "possibility"  with  its  multiple  implicit  predicates. 
The  most  immediate  of  these  predicates,  and  perhaps  the  most  basic 
among  them,  is  the  notion  of  power.     Like  Bataille  himself,  Maurice 
Blanchot  and  Michel  Foucault  are  constrained  to  describe  this  movement 
in  the  terms  of  a  philosophical  language  whose  perennial  horizon  is 
the  context  of  power.    This  constraint,  and  the  extraordinary  creativity 
which  responds  to  it,  constitute  one  index  of  Bataille' s  originality. 
Another,  and  perhaps  more  important  index,  is  Bataille' s  recognition 
of  constraint  itself  as  an  ineluctable  component  of  a  necessarily 
contaminated  exigency  toward  comprehension.     It  is  this  recognition 
which  so  convincingly  pre-empts  an  interpretation  of  Bataille 's  thought 
as  transgression  that,  exploding  the  servile  limits  of  a  profane 
sayoir,  would  herald  the  advent  of  a  long-awaited  "perte  du  sens." 
The  failure  of  thought  to  constitute  itself  as  the  solidity  of  a 
barrier  is  the  irreducible  excess  of  its  own  affirmative  "contestation," 
a  movement  for  which  both  Foucault  and  Blanchot  propose  the  metaphor  of 
a  "coup  de  des",  following  Mallarme  ("L'Experience-limite,"  p.  589; 
"Preface  .   .   .   ,"  p.  762).     These  thinkers  correctly  perceive 
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transgression  as  the  movement  of  a  subjectivity  whose  closure  exceeds 
closure  itself — a  movement  for  which  the  context  of  limits  and  the 
power  to  destroy  limits  is  not  sufficient.     It  is  within  the  tense 
dimens  ion  of  this  inescapable  but  always  incomplete  closure  that,  in 
Blanchot's  words,  "la  pensee  pense  plus  qu'elle  ne  peut  penser." 


Notes 


Le  Co up able,  p.  263.     References  to  this  book,  and  to  L' Experience 
interieure,  will  follow  the  pagination  of  volume  V  of  Bataille's  Oeuvres 
completes  (Gaillmard,  1973).    References  to  Sur  Nietzsche  will  follow 
the  pagination  of  volume  VI  of  the  same  collection.    The  following 
abbreviations  will  be  used:    E.I.   (L' Experience  interieure);  C.  (Le 
Coupable) ;  S.N.   (Sur  Nietzsche) ;  E.   (L'Erotisme,  10/18,  1970);  P.mT 
(La  Part  maudite,  Minuit  "Points,"  1967);  L.M.   (La  Litterature  et  le 
mal,  Gallimard  "Idees,"  1972). 

2 

The  concept  "depense"  governs  an  "excessive"  exigency  toward 
closure  as  well  as  the  violence  of  an  exigency  toward  loss. 

3 

For  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  exigency  considered  as  the 
comportment  of  philosophical  investigation,  see  below.     Cf.  also  J. 
Derrida,  "De  l'economie  restreinte  a  l'economie  generale,"  in  L'Ecriture 
et  la  difference  (Seuil,  1967),  pp.  369-408. 

4 

The  interdit,  envisaged  ontologically ,  defines  subjectivity  as  a 
moment  within  the  real  for  which  such  predicates  as  "negativity," 
"mediation,"  or  "manifestation"  are  problematic.     For  the  notion  of 
excess,  conceived  as  the  insistence  of  an  economy  within  the  closure 
of  a  discontinuity  (or  as  the  paradoxically  communicational  axis  of  a 
process  of  closure)  is  also  the  notion  of  a  reste  or  remainder  which 
is  not  eliminated  by  the  movement  of  a  negativity.     It  is  this  remainder 
within  negativity,  eventually  to  be  named  la  part  maudite,  that  desig- 
nates closure  in  Bataille  as  a  glissement  rather  than  an  integrity,  and 
that  conditions  a  general  economy  conceived  in  the  terms  of  communica- 
tion.    Bataille's  aphoristic  "tout  ce  qui  est— est  trop"  (E.I.,  p.  228) 
may  be  partially  understood  as  a  statement  of  this  dual  valence  of  the 
concept  "excess,"  which  indicates  a  defying  of  totalization  or  reifica- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  a  more  basic  failure  of  negativity  to  open  an 
interval  adequate  to  comprehension.     That  which  is  "too  much"  is  always 
"too  close"  to  take  the  properly  phenomenal  form  of  an  intentional 
object.     Cf.  also  Jean-Francois  Fourny,  "Les  Avatars  de  1' interdit  dans 
l'oeuvre  de  Bataille"  in  SFR,  1982  Fall-Winter;  6(2-3):  271-281; 
Mariella  Bettarini,  "Bataille:     L'Interdetto  e  la  transgressione"  in 
Prospetti  41-2:  72-4. 
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^Cf .  E. ,  pp.  42-3. 
Cf .  E. ,  p.  50. 

7"Le  Mate*rialisme  dualiste  de  Georges  Bataille,"  Tel  Quel  25  (1966), 
p.  48. 

g 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise,  118  (1962),  pp.  577-92.  Reprinted, 
with  slight  revisions,  as  "L' Affirmation  et  la  passion  de  la  pens£e 
negative,"  in  L'Entretien  infini  (Gallimard,  1969),  pp.  300-13. 

9 

The  non-synthetic  character  of  this  "exceeding  of  closure"  is 
now  explicitly  stipulated  by  most  readers  of  Bataille,  although  the 
extent  of  its  influence  in  his  system  is  seldom  recognized.     For  a 
discussion  of  this  movement,  see  below.     Cf.  also  Derrida,  "De  l'economie 
restreinte  a  l'economie  ge"nerale,"  pp.  404-7;  L'Erotisme,  p.  43n; 
Hollier,  "Le  materialisme  dualiste  de  Georges  Bataille,"  p.  50. 

10In  Critique,  195-6  (1963),  pp.  751-69. 


CHAPTER  III 

BATAILLIAN  SAVOIR,  NON-SAVOIR,  GLISSEMENT,  RIRE 

A  multiplicity  of  dual  oppositions  structures  Bataille's  system. 
These  oppositions  are  individually  developed  according  to  a  stable, 
repeated  configuration.     The  specificity  of  Bataille's  categories,  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  governing  their  substitutive  invocations  and  multiple 
contexts,  is  perceptible  only  as  a  function  of  this  specialized  con- 
figuration of  opposition.     The  purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to 
describe  certain  structures  of  opposition  found  in  Bataille's  text, 
in  the  context  of  their  relation  to  that  zone  of  his  system  which  may 
be  termed  "knowledge." 

On  a  most  basic  level,  the  Bataillian  opposition  may  be  described 
as  a  confrontation  of  two  terms  which  places  in  question  the  ontological 
status  of  the  space  designated  by  their  proximity.     The  terms,  whose 
immediate  relation  is  given  as  non-toleration,  will  be  further  articu- 
lated by  Bataille  according  to  a  model  of  compressed  intimacy  or  con- 
tiguity   whose  violence  will  be  described  as  a  mise  en  jeu.  This 
mise  en  jeu  is  simultaneously  a  mise  en  question.     For  instance,  the 
terms  "continuity"  and  "discontinuity"  will  designate  a  concept  of 
ipseity  whose  radical  closure  is  in  question.     The  terms  "prohibition" 
and  "transgression"  will  describe,  with  their  complement  "depense," 
a  concept  of  "escape  from  closure"  whose  possibility  or  accomplishment 
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is  in  question.     The  terms  "savoir"  and  non-savoir"  will  designate  a 
mode  of  cognition  whose  status  as  a  reification  is  in  question.  These 
oppositions,  along  with  such  others  as  "sacred/profane,"  "poetry/ 
prosaism,"  "sovereignty /servility ,"  "individual/community,"  etc.,  will 
describe  in  their  totality  a  meditation  upon  the  ontological  problem 
of  an  ineluctable  closure  which  is  always  given  as  "in  question."  The 
category  "uncertain  closure,"  as  it  is  applied  to  the  general  problem 
of  subjectivity  in  Bataille's  texts,  will  be  given  many  names.  The 
most  basic,  and  the  most  often  repeated,  of  these  names,  will  be  "la 
communication."    This  name  will  stand  for  a  subjectivity  defined 
(through  a  repeated  structure  of  opposition)  as  a  mise  en  jeu. 

The  procedure  which  develops  the  mise  en  jeu  from  a  basic  opposi- 
tion has  a  characteristic  form  in  Bataille's  text.     Its  first  term 
designates  a  form  of  closure,  and  is  invoked  as  an  ineluctable  fact  by 
Bataille.     Invariably,  its  introduction  is  accompanied  by  a  negative 
value  judgment.    Within  the  context  of  the  basic  ontological  integrity 
of  a  subject,  this  term  will  be  "separation,"  "isolation,"  or  "dis- 
continuity."   In  a  perceptual  or  intentional  context,  the  term  will  be 
"homogeneity,"  or,  later,  "the  profane  vision,"  or  simply  "savoir." 
In  the  context  of  subjectivity,  the  term  will  be  "prohibition."  In 
every  case,  the  term  "closure"  will  have  the  status  of  a  form  of 
integrity  whose  ostensible  non-violence  is  derived  from  an  evacuation 
of  a  form  of  violence.    Thus,  discontinuity  is  invoked  as  an  opposition 
to  the  violence  of  continuity,  considered  as  a  destructive  economy  of 
life  and  death.     Prohibition  is  invoked  as  an  opposition  to  trans- 
gression, considered  as  an  excess  which  threatens  a  subject's  integrity. 
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Homogeneity  is  invoked  as  an  evacuation  of  heterogeneity,  considered 
as  an  affective  function  of  subjectivity  which  would  compromise  the 
effectiveness  of  a  cognitive  form  of  reification.     The  primary  term  of 
non-violence  or  integrity  is  judged  negatively,  but  is  always  invoked 
as  an  inevitability.    No  alternative  will  be  offered  for  the  closure 
which  is  "discontinuity":     "nous  sommes  des  etres  discontinus . "  The 
articulation  of  discontinuity  with  the  concept  of  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival will  introduce  the  relation  "utility,"  in  the  intentional  context 
of  homogeneity  of  knowledge,  and  no  alternative  will  be  offered  for  this 
relation:     "notre  seul  possible  est  le  travail."1    The  same  articulation 
will  establish  the  imposition  of  the  interdit  as  an  integral  function 
of  subjectivity,  and  again  no  alternative  will  be  offered.  Closure, 
even  though  defined  as  contingent,  is  ineluctable. 

The  second  term  of  the  Bataillian  opposition,  whose  initial  predi- 
cate is  "violence"  or  "escape  from  closure,"  will  be  invoked  as  a 
violence  against  which  integrity  is  directed.    This  violence  will  be 
judged  positively  by  Bataille,  and  will  be  accorded  a  relative  primacy 
over  integrity  or  closure,  in  two  basic  ways.     In  the  first  place,  the 
primary  term  "opposition  to  violence"  is  shown  to  presuppose  the  term 
to  which  it  is  opposed.     The  reification  of  homogeneity  will  presuppose 
the  heterogeneity  it  reduces.      Discontinuity,  as  a  moment  in  an  economy 
of  life  and  death,  will  presuppose  that  economy  in  its  basic  defini- 
tion as  "individual  life"  or  "mortal  life."4    Prohibition  will  pre- 
suppose transgression  through  its  very  opposition  to  the  latter.5 
Secondly,  and  much  more  importantly,  the  term  "non-violence"  is  shown 
to  partake  of,  participate  in,  or  be  animated  by,  the  violence  to 
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which  it  is  opposed.    Discontinuity,  which  devotes  its  energy  to  a 
struggle  for  survival  which  opposes  the  violence  of  continuity,  must 
derive  that  energy  from  life  itself,  which  is  defined  as  a  continuity 
of  energy  transcending  the  life  span  of  the  isolated  being. ^  Pro- 
hibition, defined  as  a  comportment  which  aggressively  outlaws  trans- 
gression, thereby  participates  in  the  violence  of  that  very  transgres- 
sion.^   Prohibition  prepares  transgression,  calls  to  transgression  as 

Q 

its  complement  and  violent  end.     "L'interdit  est  la  pour  etre  violeV 
Homogeneity,  given  as  a  reaction  which  banishes  the  affective  possi- 
bility of  heterogeneity,  is  further  defined  as  itself  an  affective 
reaction,  and  thus  ultimately  an  "intense"  vision,  a  partial,  incom- 
plete, reduction  which  is  radically  conditioned  by  the  heterogeneity  it 
9 

reduces.      Thus,  the  force  which  opposes  violence  is  itself  shown  to 
be  a  form  of  violence. 

That  the  two  terms  of  each  Bataillian  opposition  condition  each 
other  to  the  point  of  mutual  contamination  does  not  lessen  the  force 
of  their  opposition.     Discontinuity  may  be  constituted  by  continuity, 
but  must  comport  itself  in  radical  opposition  to  the  latter,  because 
of  the  presence  of  survival  as  a  necessity.     Homogeneity  may  be  defined 
as  "heterogeneity-reduced,"  and  prohibition  may  ultimately  be  defined 
as  a  form  of  transgression;  but  these  terms  are  violently  opposed,  and 
the  axis  of  their  opposition  is  the  relation  "utility,"  whose  own 
foundation  is  the  problematic  of  discontinuity  and  survival.  Indeed, 
the  specificity  of  Bataille's  dialectic  is  its  sacrifice  of  a  term  of 
synthesis,  in  favor  of  a  space  of  tense  contamination  in  which  two 
modes  of  being  invade  each  other,  contaminate  each  other,  compromise 
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each  other,  while  paradoxically  retaining  the  integrity  of  their 
opposition. 

The  space  of  this  contamination  is  the  actual  locus  of  Bataillian 
"violence,"  and  has  a  strict  priority  over  the  ostensible  "violence" 
of  the  second  term  of  each  opposition  (heterogeneity,  continuity, 
transgression,  etc.).     The  triumph  of  the  initial  term  of  violence 
over  the  term  of  closure  or  non-violence  would  be  the  synthesis  Bataille 
will  not  accept.     The  refusal  of  such  a  synthesis  will  take,  in  his 
texts,  the  form  of  a  series  of  terms  which  are  invoked  to  designate  a 
violent  contamination.    Within  the  early  system  "homogeneity /hetero- 
geneity," this  term  was  the  model  of  "tension"  or  "intensity"  which 
ultimately  designated  homogeneity.     In  the  later  context  of  discontinuity, 
several  new  terms  will  be  derived  for  this  purpose,  chief  among  them 
the  glissement ,  which  describes  a  subjectivity  trapped  between  two  modes 
of  being  which  constitute  it  simultaneously;10  the  impossible,  which 
designates  an  ipseity  whose  closure  is  both  absolute  and  uncertain; 

inachevement  and  the  effort  d'autonomie,  which  also  designate  this 

12 

problematic  closure;       the  mise  en  ieu,  etc.     Within  the  context  of 

prohibition  and  transgression,  a  simultaneity  of  fear  and  desire  as 

motivations  of  both  these  comportments  will  be  introduced  as  an  index 

13 

of  their  mutual  conditioning;       the  category  "im-possibility"  will 
reappear  to  function  as  the  "condition  of  possibility"  of  an  effective 
or  accomplished  transgression;  depense  will  be  carefully  defined  as  a 
mise  en  jeu  without  resolution  or  destruction,1^  etc. 

In  Bataille 's  text,  closure  is  always  ineluctable,  as  is  a 
violence  which  threatens  and  conditions  closure.     The  intensity  of 
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a  problematic  closure  is  human  violence,  for  Bataille :     the  violence 
of  an  isolation  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  but  to  which  an  im- 
minent and  inescapable  destruction  is  always  intimately  present.  In 
the  absence  of  a  possibility  of  resolution  to  this  problematic  closure, 
the  generalized  concept  of  isolation  and  its  "other"  will  have  the 
character  of  an  exigency  and  a  paradox,  in  Bataille 's  text.  This 
exigency  will  be  called  "la  communication."    Its  multiple  forms  in- 
clude a  discontinuous  being  which  must  escape  its  limits,  and  which 
cannot  escape  its  limits;  a  subject  who  must  deny  the  constraint  of 
the  interdit ,  but  whose  transgression  cannot  be  other  than  a  maintenance 
of  prohibition,  upon  the  model  of  a  mise  en  jeu;  an  intersubjectivity 
which  must  abolish  alterity,  but  which  cannot  function  as  other  than 
a  mutual  impenetrability.     The  paradigm  for  these  and  many  other  forms 
of  "communication,"  in  Bataille 's  thought,  may  be  perceived  in  a  dis- 
continuity which  contains  more  than  it  can  contain. 

Dire  La  Communication 

Transgression  is  given  by  Bataille  as  an  activity  upon  the  model 
of  an  exigency:     a  giving-in,  a  pre-voluntary  form  of  depense  as 
mise  en  jeu.     But  it  is  also  defined  as  a  revelation  or  form  of  cog- 
nition.    The  knowledge  that  the  interdit  "is  not  imposed  from  outside," 
"nous  apparait  dans  l'angoisse,  au  moment  oil  il  joue  encore,  et  ou 
nous  ce"dons  neanmoins  a  l'impulsion  a  laquelle  il  s'opposait"  (E. , 
p.  43).     This  awareness,  to  which  all  forms  of  cognition  whose  founda- 
tion and  protection  is  the  interdit  itself  would  be  blind  ("science," 
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"knowledge , "  the  "profane  world  of  things"),  is  an  awareness  of  the 
fact  of  "communication"  considered  as  experience.    The  problem  of 
knowledge  in  Bataille's  system  is  introduced  by  the  question:  "What 
may  be  said  about  the  fact  of  communication,  as  it  is  apprehended  in 
the  act  of  transgression?"    How  may  communication  be  thought  within 
the  context  of  a  mise  en  jeu  of  the  interdit?     Or,  as  Maurice  Blanchot 
writes : 

Comment,  d'une  telle  atteinte,  la  pense"e,  a  supposer  qu'elle 
s'y  soit  affirmee  un  instant,  pourrait-elle  jamais  revenir 
et  en  ramener,  sinon  un  savoir  nouveau,  du  moins,  a  la 
distance  d'un  souvenir,  ce  qu'il  faudrait  pour  se  maintenir 
sous  sa  garde? ^ 

Against  the  background  of  Bataille's  categories,  the  problem  posed  by 
Blanchot  is  extremely  complex.     Since  discontinuity  is  animated  by 
continuity,  and  biologically  constituted  by  (an  intercellular  and 
environmental)   "communication,"  and  since  knowledge  is  initially  de- 
fined as  "a  profane)  non-communication,  the  question  of  knowledge 
becomes:    How  may  communication's  anti-communication  communicate 
(itself)?    The  verbs  "revenir,"  "ramener,"  and  "garde"  suggest  an 
immediate  escape-from  and  evacuation-of  the  violence  of  communication; 
and  we  know  that  such  an  evacuation  will  make  communication  impossible. 
It  appears  that  a  knowledge  of  communication  will  of  necessity  be  a 
reification;  that  discontinuity's  project  of  transitively  speaking 
(thinking)  its  own  inner  experience  of  communication  can  only  be  re- 
lated to  that  experience  as  a  falsification,  a  profane  knowledge 
"gained."    The  only  sign  of  escape  from  this  apparent  aporia  may  be 
perceived  in  Blanchot 's  phrase,  "a  supposer  qu'elle  s'y  soit  affirmee 
un  instant."    Does  thought  affirm  itself  originarily  in  the  domain  of 
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communication?    Is  thought,  like  discontinuity  or  the  interdit,  an 
affirmation  immediately  solidary  with  the  term  it  opposes?  Is 
knowledge  a  communication  which  opposes  communication? 

Non-Savoir  as  Imminence 

Knowledge  is  always  given  by  Bataille  as  subjectivity's  inescapabl< 

proximity  to  the  existent,  a  mediation  as  ineluctable  as  the  instinct 

of  an  animal.     Though  the  predicate  of  this  mediation  is  "servility" 

in  Bataille 's  text,  the  absence  of  an  alternative  to  servility  will 

always  be  stipulated  by  him.     "De  meme  que  le  sommet  n'est  a  la  fin 

que  1' inaccessible,  le  declin  des  l'abord  est  1 1  inevitable"  (S.N., 

p.  57).     The  structure  which  supplants  such  an  alternative  will  be  a 

conditioning  articulation  of  the  interdit  and  transgression,  applied 

to  knowledge.     This  articulation  will  have  the  name  non-savoir : 

J'ai  vu  au  bout  que  l'idee  de  communication  elle-meme  laisse 
nu,  ne  sachant  rien.     Quelle  qu'elle  soit,  faute  d'une 
revelation  positive  en  moi  presente  a  l'extreme,  je  ne  peux 
lui  donner  ni  raison  d'etre  ni  fin.     Je  demeure  dans 
1' intolerable  non-savoir.   .   .   .     (E.I.,  pp.  24-5) 

A  thinking  subject  intends  the  "idea  of  communication,"  within  the 
context  of  a  reification  defined  as  the  primacy  of  the  interdit, 
according  to  the  model  of  an  intense,  paradoxical  failure  of  reifica- 
tion— non-savoir — whose  ontological  predicates  are  "nudity"  and 
"intolerability. "    This  impossible  failure  of  an  ineluctable  reifica- 
tion is  founded  by  Bataille 's  prior  descriptions  of  ipseity  as  a 
problematic  closure.     The  following  paragraph  directly  relates  this 
closure  to  non-savoir,  by  means  of  a  complex,  strategic  pseudo-diachrony 
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L'angoisse  suppose  le  d£sir  de  communiquer,  c'est-a-dire 
de  me  perdre,  mais  non  la  resolution  entiere:  1'angoisse 
t^moigne  de  ma  peur  de  communiquer,  de  me  perdre.  L'angoisse 
est  donne'e  dans  le  theme  du  savoir  lui-meme:     ipse,  par  le 
savoir,  je  voudrais  §tre  tout,  done  communiquer,  me  perdre, 
cependant  demeurer  ipse .    Pour  la  communication,  avant  qu'elle 
ait  lieu,  se  posent  le  sujet  (moi,  ipse)  et  l'objet  (en  partie 
ind^fini,  tant  qu'il  n'est  pas  entierement  saisi) .    Le  sujet 
veut  s'emparer  de  l'objet  pour  le  posseder  .   .  .  mais  il  ne 
peut  que  se  perdre:     le  non-sens  de  la  volonte1  de  savoir 
survient,  non-sens  de  tout  possible,  faisant  savoir  a  1 ' ipse 
qu'il  va  se  perdre  et  le  savoir  avec  lui.    Tant  que  1 ' ipse 
persevere  dans  sa  volonte1  de  savoir  et  d'etre  ipse  dure 
l'angoisse,  mais  si  1 ' ipse  s'abandonne  et  le  savoir  avec  lui- 
meme,  s'il  se  donne  au  non-savoir  dans  cet  abandon,  le  ravisse- 
ment  commence.    Dans  le  ravissement,  mon  existence  retrouve  un 
sens,    mais  le  sens  se  r£fere  aussit6t  a  l'ipse,  devient  mon 
ravissement,  un  ravissement  que  je  ipse ,  possede,  donnant 
satisfaction  a  ma  volonte  d'etre  tout.    Des  que  j'en  reviens 
la  cesse  la  communication,  la  perte  de  moi-m§me,  j'ai  cesse1 
de  m'abandonner ,  je  reste  la,  mais  avec  un  savoir  nouveau. 

Le  mouvement  recommence  a  partir  de  la.   .   .   .   (E.I.,  p.  67) 

Through  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  above  paragraph,  Bataille's  con- 
cept of  knowledge  asserts  itself,  profoundly  conditioned  by  the  logic 
of  discontinuity  and  continuity  as  communication. 

(1)  Anguish,  the  moment  of  coincidence  of  fear  and  desire,  or  fear 
conditioned  and  constituted  by  desire,  characterized  the  moment  of 
transgression.     But  it  also  characterized  the  moment  of  imposition  of 
the  interdit.     Univocal  as  its  function  may  be  with  regard  to  the 
sacred  and  profane  worlds,  the  interdit  is  imposed  in  a  manner  which 
calls  to  the  sacred  world  and  has  the  status  of  an  "accord"  with  the 
violence  of  the  sacred.     The  interdit  is  imposed  in  order  to  be  trans- 
gressed.    It  now  becomes  evident  that  the  function  of  the  knowing 
subject,  under  the  aegis  of  the  interdit,  is  conditioned  by  the  same 
complexity.     This  subject,  according  to  a  formula  repeatedly  used  by 
Bataille,  "veut  etre  tout" — "wants  to  be  all" — wants  to  be  the  universe. 
But  this  desire  is  motivated  by  the  discontinuous  need  to  survive 
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in  an  integral  form:     to  remain  ipse,  identity  to  self,  integ- 
rity. 

L' opposition  incertaine  de  l'autonomie  a  la  transcendance  met 
l'etre  en  position  glissante:     en  meme  temps  qu'il  s'enferme 
dans  l'autonomie,  de  ce  fait  meme  chaque  etre  ipse  veut  devenir 
le  tout  de  la  transcendance,  en  premier  lieu  le  tout  de  la 
composition  dont  il  est  partie.   .   .   .     (E.I.,  p.   101;  my 
emphasis) 

The  "volonte  d'autonomie"  (E.I.,  p.   101)  becomes  "volonte  d'etre  tout," 

since  the  limit  case  of  autonomy  is  the  absence  of  alterity.    To  be 

all  is  to  leave  nothing  outside.     But  the  position  hides  a  logical 

glissement .     To  want  to  be  all  is  to  abolish  the  limits  of  the  things 

in  the  world.     And  this  abolition  of  exteriority  is  continuity:  being 

without  limits.     To  want  to  be  all  is  to  want  to  lose  the  limit  of 

one's  particularity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  want  to  enclose  all  within 

the  limit  of  one's  particularity;  to  want  to  communicate  utterly  with 

the  transcendence  of  All,  but  to  do  so  by  making  of  All  the  integral 

discontinuity  of  Self.    The  model  according  to  which  this  primary 

objectality  functions  is  that  of  anguish  (fear-desire).  Discontinuity 

fears  the  transcendence  constitutive  of  objects  (continuity)  and  wishes 

to  engulf  all  objects  with  Self  (discontinuity).     But  this  wish  to  be 

transcendence  implies  loss  of  isolation  (separation,  discontinuity), 

hence  a  certain  dissolution  into  continuity.     To  remain  ipse  is  not 

commensurable  with  the  desire  to  transcend  isolation.     But  for  the 

discontinuous  being,  the  two  desires  cannot  but  coincide  rigorously. 

Hence  anguish  is  the  originary  relation  of  ipse  to  the  object,  and  this 

relation  immediately  envisages  discontinuity's  limits. 

La  vie  humaine  se  lie  a  la  lucidite — qui  n'est  pas  donnee  du 
dehors,  acquise  dans  des  conditions  contraires — lucidite  faite 
de  contestations  d'elle-meme  sans  relache,  a  la  fin  se 
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dissolvant  dans  le  rire  (dans  le  non-savoir) .     La  lucidite, 
la  contestation,  ne  peuvent  manquer  d'atteindre  a  la  conscience 
des  limites — ou  les  resultats  vacillent ,  ou  l'etre  est  la  mise 
en  question  de  soi-meme.     (C,  p.  347) 

Lucidity  is  constituted  by  anguish,  as  contestation  of  Self  in  the 

desire  to  be  All.     Its  results  must  "vacillate,"  since  its  project  is 

paradoxical.     The  act  which  objectifies  is  simultaneously  an  antiobjec- 

tification,  a  contestation  of  ipseity.     Denis  Hollier  aptly  speaks  of 

this  moment  in  the  context  of  a  word  play  on  "penser"  and  "depenser": 

"La  pensee  qui  s'eveille  s'eveille  done  contre  elle-meme.   .   .   .  Par 

l'eveil,  la  pensee  se  retracte:     elle  se  depense"  ("Le  Materialisme 

dualiste  de  Georges  Bataille,"  Tel  Quel  25,  p.  43).     Human  life,  then, 

"links  itself"  with  lucidity,  in  the  context  of  its  "effort  d'autonomie. 

And  lucidity  "cannot  fail"  to  become  a  consciousness  of  limits,  since 

it  was  from  the  beginning  such  a  consciousness:     a  de-penser . 

(2)  "se  dissolvant  dans  le  rire  (dans  le  non-savoir)":  Knowledge 

leads  to  the  limit,  because  knowledge  as  a  willful  comportment  is 

motivated  by  a  relation  to  the  limit.     Just  as  the  interdit  called  for 

transgression,  through  an  intimate  accord  hidden  within  its  illusory 

opposition,  knowledge  calls  to  non-savoir  as  its  violent  complement, 

its  hidden  condition,  its  silent  end.     "Le  non-sens  de  la  volonte  de 

savoir  survient":     It  is  not  reason  that  motivates  the  desire  to  know — 

no  more  than  it  was  reason  which  instituted  the  interdit.     The  desire 

to  know  is  violent — is  violence:     the  violence  of  discontinuity  as 

glissement,  as  mise  en  jeu.     It  is  an  exigency  conditioned  by  survival 

and  by  death.     It  leads,  through  its  privileged  illusion  of  objectivity 

and  the  possession  of  truth,  inexorably  to  its  limit.     The  experience 
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of  this  limit  is  non-savoir .    As  the  rire,  it  is  the  dissolution  of 
lucidity.     It  is  the  greater  violence  toward  which  lucidity's  violence 
(contestation)  leads,  as  depense  and  transgression  were  the  greater 
violence  approached  by  discontinuity  and  the  interdit.     The  rire  con- 
ditions the  project  of  knowledge  itself.     The  project  is  its  own  poten- 
tial dissolution:     an  inevitable  dissolution  which  becomes  imminent 
dissolution. 

An go is se  gives  way  to  ravissement,  as  s avoir  leads  to  non-savoir. 
The  phrase  "non-sens    de  la  volonte  de  savoir,"  "non-sens  de  tout 
possible"  introduces  this  quasi-temporal,  logical  progression  from 
violence  to  greater  violence.     Knowledge  leads,  through  a  certain 
apprehension  of  the  illusory  nature  of  the  "possible,"  to  a  violent 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  d is -continuous  man  is  the  im-possible.  The 
moment  of  non-savoir  is  equivalent  to  and  solidary  with  the  im-possible. 
The  negative  prefix  of  each  term  is  the  condition  of  the  concept  it 
modifies  (contaminates) .     Non-savoir  as  the  experience  of  limits  is 
the  condition  for  the  dependent,  temporary,  illusory  moment  which  is 
knowledge.     The  impossible  is  also  the  experience  of  limits  ("qui  ne 
peut  eviter  ses  limites,  et  ne  peut  non  plus  s'y  tenir"— C.  ,  p.  261), 
and  is  the  condition  for  the  illusion  of  the  possible  (utility,  sur- 
vival, accomplishment). 

Anguish  gives  way  to  ravissement,  having  prepared  it,  called  for 
it,  as  the  interdit  gives  way  to  transgression  in  paradoxical  solidarity 
with  it.     What  is  the  temporality  of  this  progression? 

(3)  "faisant  savoir  a  l'ipse  qu'il  va  se  perdre  et  le  savoir  avec 
lui":     The  phrase  "va  se  perdre"  indicates  a  movement  toward  loss  which 
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cannot  be  stopped,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  inexorability  of  that  move- 
ment.   This  is  the  temporality  of  discontinuity:     the  temporality  of 
the  exigency  as  imminent  violence,  a  violence  which  never  arrives  as 
pure  destruction,  but  which  forever  threatens,  in  the  form  of  the 
im-possible  coincidence  of  destruction  and  limits.     The  last  phrases 
of  Bataille's  demonstration,  in  their  feigned  temporality  of  simple 
succession,  mime,  through  the  optic  of  the  im-possible,  this  perpetual 
imminence : 

Si  1' ipse  s'abandonne  et  le  savoir  avec  lui-meme,  s'il  se 
donne  au  non-savoir  dans  cet  abandon,  le  ravissement  commence. 
Dans  le  ravissement,  mon  existence  retrouve  un  sens,  mais  le 
sens  se  refere  aussitot  a  1' ipse,  devient  mon  ravissement.   .   .  . 

The  im-possible  is  represented  here  by  the  verbs  "s 'abandonner"  and 
"se  donner."    Not  to  be  able  to  abandon  self  is  the  being  of  dis- 
continuity.    But  this  being  is  also  the  experience  of  the  perpetual 
exigency  of  that  impossible  abandon.     The  meaning  rediscovered  in 
ravissement,  which  "aussitot"  immediately,  or  "always  already" — refers 
itself  to  ipse — is  the  impossible:     impossible  limits,  impossible 
destruction.     "Aussitot"  is  precisely  a  prolongation,  a  continuation, 
of  "va  se  perdre":     incessant  imminence  combined  with  incessant  closure. 
"Des  que  j'en  reviens  le  cesse  la  communication,  la  perte  de  moi-meme, 
j'ai  cesse  de  m'abandonner .   ..."    The  return,  the  end  of  loss 
of  self,  the  end  of  communication,  is  the  end  within  the  beginning 
of  this  movement  of  knowledge.     The  coincidence  of  the  end  and  the 
beginning  in  a  perpetual  imminence  is  the  impossible.  Ravissement 
always  "commence,"  always  beings,  is  always  beginning,  or  about  to 
begin.     Its  beginning  is  always  deferred  by  the  immediacy  of  its 
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relation  to  ipse.    The  movement  of  this  beginning  may  perhaps  be  de- 
scribed by  a  formula  invoked  by  Michel  Foucault  (in  "Preface  a  la 
transgression,"  Critique  195-6,  1963,  pp.  75'4-5)  for  the  description 
of  the  relation  of  transgression  to  the  limit:     a  "rapport  en  vrille 
dont  aucune  effraction  simple  ne  peut  venir  a  bout."    Or  the  "aussitot" 
of  ravissement 's  relation  to  ipse  may  parallel  Foucault' s  "ligne  qui 
.   .   .  aussitot  se  referme  en  une  vague  de  peu  de  memoire.  ..." 
In  both  cases,  a  kind  of  imminence  describes  the  impossible,  which 
is  non-savoir :    what  Philippe  Sollers  has  aptly  called  "logique  et 
agonie  de  la  logique"  ("De  Grandes  irregularites  de  langage,"  Critique 
195-6,  p.  796).    Non-savoir  is  the  impossible.     Ipse,  as  discontinuity, 
is  the  impossible.     Savoir,  as  "volonte*  d'etre  tout,"  is  the  impos- 
sible.    "Le  mouvement  recommence  a  partir  de  la.   ..."    Knowledge  as 
the  impossible  is  "une  immense  architecture  en  demolition,  en  construc- 
tion dans  le  meme  temps"  (C. ,  p.  279).     It  is  a  movement  which  begins, 
ends,  and  begins  again,  even  as  it  begins. 

Logos  and  "Inachevement " 

The  contemporary  student  of  Bataille  confronts  a  critical  tradi- 
tion whose  appearance  followed  Bataille 's  death.     This  tradition, 
rooted  in  an  awareness  of  the  misunderstandings  which  classified 
Bataille  as  a  "mystic"  during  his  lifetime,  has  declared  with  urgent 
sympathy  the  immediate  relevance  of  Bataille 's  thought  to  contemporary 
philosophical  issues.     Simultaneously,  it  has  attributed  to  his  cate- 
gories a  radical,  violently  subversive  opposition  to  the  categories 
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of  a  "traditional"  discourse.     Such  an  attribution,  while  proximate  to 
the  exuberance  of  Bataille's  texts  (often  to  the  extent  of  a  disturbing 
mimicry  of  the  philosopher's  own  procedures),  creates  serious  diffi- 
culties in  interpretation.     One  such  difficulty  is  the  imposition  of 
a  duality  "tradition/subversion"  which  is  governed  by  a  non-problematized 
reading  of  the  opposition  "interdit/transgression. "    According  to  this 
reading,  the  term  "tradition"  is  understood  with  a  univocity  not 
characteristic  of  "prohibition"  in  Bataille's  text.     The  term  "sub- 
version" is  granted  an  efficacy  never  accorded  to  "transgression"  by 
Bataille.    Within  this  context,  a  historical  epistemology  whose  limits 
were  clearly  given  as  ineluctable  by  Bataille  has  been  called  "la 
conscience  installee,  apprise,  la  tranquillite  lourde  ou  l'homme  occi- 
dental a  choisi  de  se  retirer"  (P.  Sollers,  "Le  Toit,"  L'Ecriture  et 
1' experience  des  limites,  Seuil,  1968,  p.   106).     Elsewhere,  it  has 
been  mistakenly  said  of  a  "communication"  correctly  perceived  as  the 
exigency  of  a  "sortie  hors  de  soi,"  that  "elle  s'accomplit  sur  fond  de 
destruction  et  de  mort,"  that  it  is  an  "acces  au  sommet  par-dela  toute 
parole"  whose  condition  of  possibility  is  a  subject  who  would  "rejeter 
tout  souci  de  l'avenir  .   .   .  en  se  vouant  a  la  depense  pure"  (Jean- 
Michel  Rey,  "Le  Mise  en  jeu,"  L ' Arc  32,   1967,  p.  21).     Elsewhere  still, 
it  has  been  said  that  against  the  background  of  classical  oppositions 
which  were  never  "de  veritables  oppositions,  c'est-a-dire  des  opposi- 
tions totales  et  radicales,"  "Bataille  pense  1 'opposition  absolue"; 
that  this  "radicalization"  of  the  "instrument  de  la  me"taphysique" 
renders  it  "un  instrument  de  subversion,  de  destruction  du  discours 
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traditionnel"  (Rodolphe  Gasche,  "L'Avorton  de  la  pensee,"  L' Arc  44, 
1971,  p.  25).    The  concept  "depense,"  read  by  the  same  author  as  a 
"perte  inconditionnelle ,"  is  termed  "le  sacrifice  du  sens  propre  de 
l'e"change  restreint,  en  un  mot  la  dilapidation  du  propre,  de  la  proprete 
et  de  la  propriete"  (p.  11).     These  statements,  among  others,  refer 
to  a  thinker  for  whom  "la  mise  en  question  demeure  le  fait  de  l'etre 
isole"  (C,  p.  436);  for  whom  depense  "ne  tue  pas  mais  souille"  (S.N., 
p.  46);  for  whom  "le  sacrifice  est  fait  d'un  melange  d'angoisse  et  de 
frenesie"  (P.M.,  p.   106);  for  whom  "le  sacrif icateur  n'est  divin  qu'avec 
reticences"  (P.M.,  p.   105);  for  whom  "la  nature  humaine  ne  peut  comme 
telle  rejeter  le  souci  de  l'avenir"  (S.N.,  p.  54).     The  notion  of  a 
defiant,  efficacious  subversion,  applied  to  Bataille's  theoretical 
practice,  may  not  be  coherently  posited  within  the  context  of  his 
multiple  demonstrations  that  "le  declin  des  l'abord  est  1 ' inevitable" 
(S.N.,  p.  57),  that  "notre  seul  possible  est  le  travail"  (C. ,  p.  241). 
A  perception  of  "la  communication"  as  exigency  is  not  possible  within 
the  terms  of  a  logic  of  accomplishment  or  efficacy.     Such  a  logic 
cannot  perceive  the  structure  "inachevement"  which  renders  the  logos 
itself  an  architecture  whose  demolition  is  its  very  construction;  a 
transgression  defined  as  a  failure  to  destroy  ipseity;  a  non-savoir 
repeatedly  defined  as  a  problematic  reification.     Such  a  logic,  above 
all,  cannot  perceive  the  governing  function  of  the  mise  en  jeu  which 
informs  the  following,  fundamental  Bataillian  concept  of  philosophy 
in  its  historicity: 

Seule  la  philosophie  revet  une  etrange  dignite  du  fait 
qu'elle  assume  la  mise  en  question  infinie.  Ce  ne  sont  pas 
des  resultats  qui  lui  valent  une  prestige  discutable,  mais 
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seulement  qu'elle  reponde  a  Inspiration  de  l'homme 
demandant  la  mise  en  question  de  tout  ce  qui  est.   .   .  . 
Sa  valeur  tout  entiere  est  dans  1' absence  de  repos  qu'elle 
entretient.     (C. ,  pp.  374-5) 

Rire 

Jacques  Derrida,  who  sees  traditional  philosophy  as  a  set  of  con- 
cepts whose  historical  primacy  as  a  mode  of  thought  allows  no  radical 
contemporary  "escape,"  is  a  uniquely  equipped  reader  of  Bataille.  His 
concept  of  "deconstruction"  of  Western  "metaphysics"  through  a  careful 
and  interminable  displacement  of  concepts  manifests,  in  general,  a 
deliberate  indifference  to  any  telos  of  revolutionary  escape  from 
classical  "constraints."    For  Derrida,  philosophy  is  its  own  decon- 
struction, and  its  exemplary  tension  results  from  its  continual  soli- 
citation of  its  own  limits.    This  rigorously  sustained  point  of  view 
forms  the  background  of  his  brilliant  essay  on  Bataille,  in  L'Ecriture 
et  la  difference  (Seuil,  1967,  pp.  369-408).     Nevertheless,  there  are 
problems  in  Derrida' s  reading  of  Bataille — problems    which  refer  us 
once  again  to  the  violent  structure  of  conditioning  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing in  Bataille 's  thought. 

"De  1 'economic  restreinte  a  l'dconomie  gene"rale:    Un  hdgdlianisme 
sans  reserve"  is  an  analysis  of  Bataille 's  attitude  toward  Hegel,  and 
concomitantly  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Bataille 's  thought  to 
traditional  philosophy.     Developing  a  painstaking  articulation  of 
Hegelian  "mastery"  and  Bataillian  "souverainete , "  Derrida  describes 
what  he  sees  as  the  effect  of  Bataille 's  central  categories  on  the 
classical  philosophical  discourse.     It  is  this  sector  of  his  essay 
that  interests  us  here. 
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We  have  seen  above  (C. ,  p.  347)  that,  for  Bataille,  thought  leads 
inevitably  to  non-savoir ,  which  may  take  foe  form  of  a  certain  burst 
of  laughter:     "lucidite*  faite  de  contestations  d'elle-meme  sans  relache, 
a  la  fin  se  dissolvant  dans  le  rire  (dans  le  non-savoir) . "    This  laughter 
represents  the  moment  of  the  impossible  and  of  communication,  as  we 
have  seen.     "Essentiellement ,  ce  dont  le  rire  procede  est  la  communi- 
cation" (C,  p.  390).     The  structure  of  this  laughter  is  that  of  trans- 
gression, the  interior  experience,  or  communication,  in  the  human 
sense:     the  anguish  of  discontinuity  at  the  extreme  of  the  possible, 
faced  with  the  limit,  and  aware  that  this  situation  is  the  impossible. 
Now,  for  Derrida,  the  rire  is  an  interruption  of  the  philosophical 
discourse.     It  originates  with  Bataille  as  reader  of  that  discourse. 
The  rire  is  the  modality  of  Bataille 's  reading  of  philosophy.     It  is 
the  functioning  of  his  concepts  as  an  interruption  of  philosophy's 
repression.     In  the  case  of  Hegel,  Bataille' s  rire  appears  when  the 
Master's  embrace  of  death  is  adequated  with  a  philosophical  need  to 
continue  living:     "Eclat  de  rire  de  Bataille.     Par  une  ruse  de  la  vie, 
c'est-a-dire  de  la  raison,  la  vie  est  done  restee  en  vie"  (p.  376). 
The  rire  interrupts  the  conservation,  profane  motivation  of  thought. 
But  what  is  laughable?     For  Derrida 's  Bataille, 

Ce  qui  est  risible,  e'est  la  soumission  a  1' evidence  du  sens, 
a  la  force  de  cet  imperatif:     qu'il  y  ait  du  sens,  que  rien 
ne  soit  def initivement  perdu  par  la  mort ,  que  celle-ci  recoive 
la  signification  encore  de  "negativite  abstraite,"  que  le 
travail  soit  toujours  possible  qui,  a  differer  la  jouissance, 
confere  sens,  se"rieux  et  verite  a  la  mise  en  jeu.  Cette 
soumission  est  1' essence  et  1' element  de  la  philosophie.   .   .  . 
(p.  377) 

We  have  seen  the  imperative  of  this  submission  before:     It  is  the 
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imperative  of  survival,  the  necessity  which  founds  the  profane  world. 
However,  we  have  also  seen  that  this  imperative  takes  its  energy  from, 
and  is  utterly  conditioned  by,  the  very  desire  which  is  its  supposed 
opposite:     continuity,  the  desire  for  a  questioning  with  no  answer, 
desire  for  violent  loss.     This  is  "la  force  de  cet  imperatif."  Derrida, 
who  is  thinking  in  terms  of  an  opposition  between  mastery  and  sovereignty, 
does  not  bring  into  play  this  desire  at  the  heart  of  knowledge's 
"submission";  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  context  of  servility,  his 
terminology  refers  to  it,  in  the  phrase,  "confere  sens,  serieux  et 
verite  a  la  mise  en  jeu. "    A  certain  awareness  of  the  mise  en  jeu,  of 
the  infinite  contestation  which  is  its  own  constitution,  rests  at  the 
heart  of  knowledge.     The  mise  en  jeu  (and  we  note  here  the  problematic 
passive-active  transitivity  of  anguish)  precedes,  logically,  the  con- 
ferring of  meaning.     What  Derrida  describes  in  the  context  of  submission 
is  this  precedence  of  the  mise  en  jeu,  a  precedence  which  "aussitot" — 
immediately  or  "always  already" — conditions  and  problematizes  the 
transitivity  of  the  verb  "confer."    Our  reading  of  Bataille  has  shown 
us  that  this  transitivity  is  already  violent,  already  conditioned  by 
desire,  already  a  mise  en  jeu  even  as  it  seems  to  be  the  opposite. 
The  conferring  of  meaning  and  seriousness  is  already  the  affirmation 
of  contestation.     (Derrida  explicitly  maintains  this  point  of  view  in 
the  context  of  his  declaration  that  "Bataille  a  .   .    .  pris  Hegel  au 
serieux,  et  le  savoir  absolu"  (p.   371).     Bataille 's  rire,  even  in  its 
derision,  takes  its  force  from  the  taking-serious ly  of  what  it  solicits. 
We  are  here  questioning  the  absence  of  this  problematic  on  the  side 
of  Hegelian  mastery.)    This  structure  enables  us  to  see  the  difficulty 
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of  Derrida's  last  sentence,  "Cette  soumission  est  l'essence  et  l'element 
de  la  philosophie  .   .   .   ,"  in  relation  to  Bataille's  insistence  that 
"elle  repond  a  Inspiration  de  l'homme  demandant  la  mise  en  question 
de  tout  ce  qui  est,"  and  that  "sa  valeur  tout  entiere  est  dans  1' absence 
de  repos  qu'elle  entrient"  (C,  pp.  374-5).     In  Bataille's  eyes,  the 
rire  would  not  be  an  interruption  of  the  servility  of  knowledge,  but 
rather  an  anguish  at  the  heart  of  that  servility,  an  anguish  which 
immediately  compromises  the  very  term  of  servility.     Again,  in  the 
temporality  of  discontinuity,  the  rire  would  not  supervene,  but  would 
condition  submission  from  the  beginning.     Philosophy  would  be,  not  only 
the  risible,  but  the  rire  itself.     "Rire  est  penser"  (E.I.,  p.  213). 
"C'est  dans  l'echec  qu'est  1' interrogation  que  nous  rions"  (S.N., 
p.  63).     Can  this  mutual  conditioning  be  suspended  momentarily,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  on  the  grounds  that  the  opposition  is  more  per- 
tinent than  the  solidarity  of  the  terms?    Bataille's  system  does  not 
allow  us  to  think  so,  and  neither  do  the  resonances  of  Derrida's  terms. 
To  "la  force  de  cet  imperatif"  may  be  justly  added  another  phrase: 
"que  le  travail  soit  toujours  possible  qui,  a  differer  la  jouissance, 
confere  sens.   ..."    The  reader  of  this  formula  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  reminded  of  transgression,  which  "maintient  l'interdit  pour  en 
jouir,"  nor  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  preparation  of  transgression 
inherent  in  work's  deferring  of  pleasure— in  a  word,  the  transgression 
inherent  in  work. 

This  problematic  of  conditioning,  which  erodes  the  concept  of 
souverainete  as  an  opposition  to  the  (Hegelian)  discourse  of  reason, 
causes  a  hesitation  in  Derrida's  positing  of  the  rire  as  interruption; 
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a  hesitation  which  ends  in  an  open  contradiction,  as  a  comparison  of 

the  two  following  quotations  demonstrates: 

Loin  d ' interrompre  la  dialectique,  l'histoire  et  le  mouvement 
du  sens,  la  souverainete  donne  a  l'economie  de  la  raison  son 
element,  son  milieu,  ses  bordures  illimitantes  de  non-sens. 
(382) 

Sacrifiant  le  sens,  la  souverainete  fait  sombrer  la  possibility 
du  discours :  non  simplement  par  une  interruption,  une  cesure 
ou  une  blessure  a  l'interieur  du  discours  (une  negativite 
abstraite),  mais ,  a  travers  une  telle  ouverture,  par  une  ir- 
ruption decouvrant  soudain  la  limite  du  discours  et  l'au-dela 
du  savoir  absolu.     (383,  my  emphasis) 

The  correctness  of  Derrida's  first  sentence  is  exactly  the  condition 
of  the  wrongness  of  the  second.     Sovereignty  (laughter,  transgression, 
communication:     the  impossible)  does  not  interrupt  the  dialectic;  in 
"giving  it  its  element,"  sovereignty  silently  conditions  and  takes  part 
in  the  constitution  of  the  dialectic.     Sovereignty  is  far  more  than  its 
difference  with  regard  to  mastery:     It  is  an  exigency  so  pervasive 
that,  beyond  the  pseudo-opposition  of  its  status  as  "not-mastery , "  it 
is  part  of  mastery.     Derrida's  radical  separation  of  the  two  concepts 
causes  the  "hyperbole"  of  the  second  sentence,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  sovereignty  which  in  turn  causes  an  almost  sym- 
metrical misuse  of  every  term  involved:     (1)  Sovereignty  does  not 
sacrifice  meaning,  but  constitutes  it  in  its  violence,  as  the  desire 
inherent  in  savoir;   (2)  Sovereignty  does  not  destroy  the  possibility 
of  the  discourse  of  reason:     It  contributes  integrally  to  that  very 
possibility,  which  is  at  the  same  time  violence,  the  impossible  of 
reason;   (3)  Sovereignty  is  not  an  interruption,  or  an  eruption  of  the 
discovery  of  the  limit,  but  the  constant,  silent  awareness  of  the  limit 
which  constitutes  discourse— an  awareness  which  occupies  the  movement 
of  reason  itself. 
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This  contradictory  problematic  of  interruption  is  accompanied, 

throughout  Derrida's  essay,  by  a  contradictory  hesitation  with  regard 

to  the  problem  of  loss,  sacrifice,  or  consumation  of  meaning.  Here, 

as  elsewhere  in  the  text  of  contemporary  Bataille  studies,  the  problem 

concerns  the  violent  efficacy  of  Bataille 's  thought,  considered  as  a 

subversive  strategy.     Derrida  writes,  at  one  point: 

La  souverainete  doit  done  sacrifier  encore  la  maitrise,  la 
presentation  du  sens  de  la  mort.     Perdu  pour  le  discours, 
le  sens  est  alors  absolument  detruit  et  consume*.  (383) 

And  several  pages  later: 

La  souverainete  est  1 ' impossible ,  elle  n'est  done  pas,  elle  est, 
Bataille  ecrit  le  mot  en  italique,  "cette  perte."  L'ecriture 
de  souverainete  met  le  discours  en  rapport  avec  le  non-discours 
absolu.     Comme  l'economie  generale ,  elle  n'est  pas  la  perte 
du  sens,  mais ,  nous  venons  de  le  lire,  "rapport  a  la  perte 
du  sens."  (397) 

Is  sovereignty  the  sacrifice  of  meaning  as  absolute  destruction,  or 
is  it:  the  impossible,  a  certain  relation  to  the  (impossible  or  imminent) 
destruction  of  meaning?     Jacques  Derrida  hesitates  between  the  two 
alternatives,  but  Bataille 's  text  makes  clear  that  only  the  second  is 
an  option.     The  sacrifice  of  meaning  is  precisely  the  experience  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  destruction  of  meaning,  exactly  as  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  human  being,  for  the  sacrificer  is  the  experience  of  the 
impossibility  of  destroying  ipseity.  Derrida's  second  sentence  resolves 
the  difficulty  of  his  first  sentence.     Sovereignty  is  precisely  a 
perpetual  relation  to  the  loss  of  meaning— a  loss  which  never  occurs— 
within  the  project  of  conferring  meaning  itself— a  project  which  con- 
tains, and  is  in  a  sense  aware  of,  that  relation.     The  relation  of 
knowledge  to  its  own  greatest  danger— loss  of  meaning— within  knowledge 
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itself— is  the  impossible.     Derrida  has  understood  the  importance  of 
the  impossible  as  a  conditioning  factor  in  Bataille's  thought,  but  he 
has  not  appreciated  the  immense  extent  of  the  impossible 's  influence 
on  all  the  major  moments  of  Bataille's  demonstrations.     Derrida  sees 
that  the  impossible  conditions  sovereignty,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
realize  that  it  conditions  knowledge  as  well.     It  may  be  that  this 
prior  condition  escapes  him  because  he  is  committed  to  the  idea  of  an 
adversary  relation  between  Bataille  and  "traditional"  thought,  in  which 
Bataille's  position  is  that  of  the  subvertor  of  a  repressive  structure. 
How  could  such  a  formulation  perceive  knowledge  itself  as  the 
impossible? 

Concomitant  to  this  problem  is  another  contradiction.  Derrida 
notes  that  "on  pourrait  meme  abstraire,  dans  le  texte  de  Bataille,  toute 
une  zone  par  laquelle  la  souverainete  reste  prise  dans  une  philosophie 
classique  du  sujet  et  surtout  dans  ce  volontarisme  dont  Heidegger  a 
montre  qu'il  se  confondait  encore,  chez  Hegel  et  chez  Nietzsche,  avec 
l'essence  de  la  metaphysique"  (391).     But  Derrida's  own  vision  of  the 
rire  and  of  souverainete  as  subversions  requires  him  to  read  Bataille 
precisely  on  this  level  he  claims  to  reject,  as  the  following  sentence 
shows:     "La  maitrise  devient  souveraine  .   .   .   lorsqu'elle  cesse  de 
redouter  l'echec  et  se  perd  comme  la  victime  absolue  de  son  sacrifice" 
(389).     The  radical  voluntarism  of  this  formula  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  sovereignty  as  we  have  seen  it  in  Bataille's  text.     The  specificity 
of  the  sacrifice  is,  firstly,  that  the  subject  does  not  stop  fearing 
failure  ("le  sacrifice  est  fait  d'un  melange  d'angoisse  et  de  frenesie" — 
P.M.,  p.   106),  and,  secondly,  that  the  sacrificer  does  not,  cannot,  lose 
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himself  as  the  victim  of  the  sacrifice.    The  entire  weight  of  the 
sacrifice  and  of  sovereignty  consists  in  their  status  as  pre-voluntary 
conditions,  problematizations  of  the  concept  of  will. 


Glissement 


The  voluntarism  of  a  derisive  subversion  of  tradition's  submission 
is  repeated  by  a  final  difficulty  in  Derrida's  text.     This  difficulty 
centers  on  his  reading  of  the  glissement  in  Bataille,  and  concerns 
language,  one  of  the  major  zones  of  "communication"  in  Bataille 's 
system.     The  glissement,  initially  a  description  of  dis-continuity 
itself  (in  conjunction  with  such  terms  as  inachevement ,  impossible, 
effort  d'autonomie) ,  and  in  general  the  sign  for  the  concept  "prob- 
lematic closure"  in  Bataille 's  text,  is  read  by  Derrida  as  the  context 
of  a  strategic  subversion  of  the  integrity  of  a  "vieille  langue": 

Comme  il  s'agit,  nous  l'avons  vu,  d'un  certain  glissement , 
ce  qu'il  faut  bien  trouver,  c'est,  non  mo ins  que  le  mot,  le 
point,  le  lieu  dans  un  trace  ou  un  mot  puise"  dans  la  vieille 
langue,  se  mettra,  d'etre  mis  la  et  de  recevoir  telle  motion, 
h  glisser  et  a  faire  glisser  tout  le  discours.     II  faudra 
imprimer  au  langage  un  certain  tour  strategique  qui,  d'un 
mouvement  violent  et  glissant,  furtif,  en  infl^chisse  le 
vieux  corps  pour  en  rapporter  la  syntaxe  et  le  lexique  au 
silence  majeur.  (387) 

The  strategic  placing  of  words  allows  the  glissement  to  follow  its  own 

violent  course  toward  the  destruction  of  concepts  and  meaning: 

Cette  ecriture  .   .   .  se  plie  a  enchainer  les  concepts  clas- 
siques  en  ce  qu'ils  ont  d ' inevitable ,   .   .   .  de  telle  sorte 
qu'ils  obeissent  en  apparence,  par  un  certain  tour,  a  leur 
loi  habituelle,  mais  en  se  rapportant  en  un  certain  point  au 
moment  de  la  souverainete ,  a  la  perte  absolue  de  leur  sens,  a 
la  depense  sans  reserve,  a  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  meme  plus  appeler 
negativite  ou  perte  du  sens  que  sur  leur  face  philosophique ; 
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un  non-sens,  done,  qui  est  au-dela  du  sens  absolu,  au-dela  de 
la  cloture  ou  de  1' horizon  du  savoir  absolu.     Emportes  dans 
ce  glissement  calcule,  les  concepts  deviennent  des  non- 
concepts,  ils  sont  impensables.   .   .   .  (393) 

And  ultimately,  the  "destruction  du  discours"  is  "une  substitution 
sans  fin  et  sans  fond  dont  la  seule  regie  est  1 ' affirmation  souveraine 
du  jeu  hors-sens,"  "une  sorte  de  potlatch  des  signes,  brulant,  con- 
sumant,  gaspillant  les  mots  dans  1 'affirmation  gaie  de  la  mort :  un 
sacrifice  et  un  defi"  (405). 

The  model  of  the  "glissement  calcule,"  robbing  concepts  of  their 
meaning,  destroying  by  incessant  substitution  the  discourse  itself,  is 
significantly  resumed  by  an  apparently  casual  simile  which  is  in 
reality  essential:     "une  sorte  de  potlatch  des  signes."    The  volun- 
tarism of  Derrida's  formulation  does  indeed  rejoin  that  of  potlatch, 
but  in  a  way  which  endangers  his  entire  argument.     For  the  specificity 
of  potlatch  in  Bataille's  system  is  its  subordination  of  destruction 
(of  goods,  and  even  of  human  beings)  to  an  acquisition  of  societal 
rank.    A  chief  who  destroys  goods  in  the  name  of  another  is  defying 
his  rival  in  order  to  achieve  an  advantage  over  him.     "Ce  qui  dans  la 
dilapidation  est  approprie*  est  le  prestige  qu'elle  donne  au  dilapidateur 
(individu  ou  groupe) ,  qui  est  acquis  par  lui  comme  un  bien  et  qui 
determine  son  rang"  (P.M.,  p.   118).     Potlatch  is  a  ritual  which,  while 
closely  similar  to  the  violence  of  the  sacrifice,  is  nevertheless 
fundamentally  compromised  by  its  desire  for  gain— what  Bataille  calls 
its  "mobilization  of  the  useless."    This  compromise  is  the  result  of 
the  voluntarism  of  potlatch.     It  superimposes  a  calculation  on  what 
cannot  be  calculated:     the  glissement  which  constitutes  the  violence 
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of  the  sacrifice.    Derrida's  words  are  well  chosen:     "un  sacrifice 
et  un  defi." 

Derrida,  while  not  explicitly  suggesting  that  Bataille  "fait 
glisser  les  mots,"  nevertheless  superimposes,  in  his  concept  of  an 
"ecriture  de  souverainete,"  the  mastery  of  the  subject  over  the  un- 
certainty of  language,  in  formulas  like  "imprimer  au  langage,"  "tour 
strategique,"  and  "glissement  calcule."    This  last,  in  the  system  of 
Bataille 's  categories,  is  not  an  option.     The  glissement  is  very  pre- 
cisely that  which  cannot  be  calculated.     It  is  the  end  of  calculation, 
the  violence  of  calculation's  impossibility.     And  this  points  up  the 
hidden  truth  of  Derrida's  argument,  a  truth  so  often  explicitly  stated 
in  Derrida's  work,  but  strangely  latent  in  his  reading  of  Bataille. 
The  fact  that  a  word  "puise"  dans  la  vieille  langue"  "se  met  a  glisser," 
"a  faire  glisser  tout  le  discours,"    is,  ultimately,  what  already 
happens  in  the  discourse  of  reason.     The  fact  that  the  classical  con- 
cepts, while  appearing  to  function  predictably,  relate  themselves  "en 
un  certain  point  au  moment  de  la  souverainete,  a  la  perte  absolue  de 
leur  sens,"  is,  according  to  the  temporal  model  of  s avoir  and  non-savoir, 
the  very  nature  of  the  discourse  of  reason  itself.     The  "destruction 
du  discours"  in  the  form,  among  others,  of  "une  substitution  sans  fin 
et  sans  fond,"  is  the  discourse.     The  discourse  is  its  own  interminably 
imminent  destruction,  as  we  have  seen  Bataille  insist.     The  glissement 
of  a  mot  glissant  is  the  movement  of  meaning  itself. 

Hidden  within  a  paragraph  of  Derrida's  introduction  to  his  reading 
of  Bataille  is  an  exemplary,  Bataillian  vision  of  philosophy  itself: 

L* impossible  medite  par  Bataille  aura  toujours  cette  forme: 
comment,  apres  avoir  epuise  le  discours    de  la  philosophie, 
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inscrire  dans  le  lexique  et  la  syntaxe  d'une  langue,  la 
notre,  qui  fut  aussi  celle  de  la  philosophie,  ce  qui  excede 
ne*anmoins  les  oppositions  de  concepts  dominies  par  cette 
logique  commune?    Ne"cessaire  et  impossible,  cet  exces  devait 
plier  le  discours  en  une  etrange  contorsion.  (371) 

How  may  philosophy,  after  having  "always  already"  exhausted  the  resources 
of  its  questions  in  its  incessant  movement  toward  the  closure  of  utility 
(the  profane  world),  inscribe  (to  control  again)  the  force  of  those 
contestations  in  its  profane  language?    How  may  communication,  after 
having  exhausted  its  force  in  the  struggle  to  silence  itself,  resusci- 
tate that  force  in  order  to  silence  it  again?    The  movement  of  this 
excess  within  a  continual  closure  is  philosophy  itself,  and  the  strangely 
contorted  discourse  Derrida  refers  to  is  the  logos.     "Necessary  and 
impossible":    These  words  describe,  for  Bataille,  the  imperative  of 
reason  itself.     The  logos  is  the  impossible. 

Communication 

An  understanding  of  the  violence  of  thought  in  its  historicity, 
combined  with  a  strategic,  highly  sympathetic  overestimation  of  the 
violent  efficacy  of  Bataille' s  thought,  falsifies  in  Jacques  Derrida 's 
essay  the  central  tension  in  Bataille' s  system.     The  terms  of  Bataille 's 
oppositions  condition  each  other  so  intimately  that  pure  servility,  and 
pure  destruction,  are  radically  compromised.    Equally  compromised  is 
the  will  of  the  thinking  subject,  since  the  conditions  of  knowledge  and 
non-savoir  are  pre-voluntary .     The  glissement  knows  no  calculation;  it 
captivates:     "D'autant  que  ce  glissement  n'Stait  pas  saisissable,  il 
e'tait  captivant;  il  I'e'tait  au  dernier  degre  de  la  tension"  (E.I., 
p.   146).     It  is  not  a  voluntary  subversion  that  interests  Bataille.  It 
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is  rather  the  dissolution  of  will  in  a  ubiquitous,  imminent  subversion 

at  the  tense  center  of  thought  itself.     The  form  of  this  perpetual 

imminence,  too  often  misunderstood  by  Bataille's  readers,  is  a  logos 

conceived  as  communication : 

Ce  qu'on  ne  voit  pas  d 'habitude  en  parlant:    que  le  discours, 
meme  niant  sa  propre  valeur,  ne  suppose  pas  seulement  qui  le 
tient  mais  qui  l'ecoute.   .   .   .  Je  ne  trouve  en  moi-meme  rien, 
qui  plus  que  moi-meme,  ne  soit  proprie"te  de  mon  semblable. 
Et  ce  mouvement  de  ma  pensee  qui  me  fuit,  non  seulement,  je 
ne  puis  l'eviter,  mais  il  n'est  pas  d' instant  si  secret  qu'il 
ne  m'anime.     Ainsi  je  parle,  tout  en  moi  se  donne  a  d'autres. 
(E.I.,  p.  149) 

"Ma  pensee  qui  me  fuit" — my  thought  which  flees  me — and  "tout  en  moi 
se  donne  a  d'autres" — these  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
log°s  for  Bataille.    Passivity  at  the  seat  of  will,  loss  in  the  heart 
of  isolation,  paradoxical  generosity  beyond  survival. 

What  is  the  thinker's  exigency,  finally,  for  Bataille  himself?  We 
could  agree  with  Jacques  Derrida's  formulation  of  the  impossible  as  a 
project  of  inscription  of  excess  within  a  philosophical  language,  as 
long  as  we  interpreted  that  formulation  in  Bataillian  terms,  for 
philosophy  itself.     But  we  cannot  agree  with  its  voluntarism,  if  it 
applies  to  Bataille.     For  Bataille's  ultimate  stance  before  the  dilemma 
of  thought  is  not  a  project,  but  an  anguished,  entirely  ambiguous 
question : 

Laisserai-je  ma  pensee  lentement — sournoisement ,  et  trichant 
le  moins  que  je  puis— se  confondre  avec  le  silence?     (C.  , 
P-  242) 

"Sournoisement,  et  trichant  le  moins  que  je  puis"— the  thinker's  exigency 
is  a  loss  byond  calculation,  situated  in  the  heart  of  calculation 
itself.     If  the  logos  is  an  edifice  whose  demolition  is  its  very 
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architecture,  the  communication  of  a  subject  whose  dissolution  is  the 

condition  of  his  very  integrity,  then  we  may  prefer  to  Derrida's  logic 

of  inscription  this  formula  by  Michel  Foucault: 

Serait-il  d'un  grand  secours  de  dire  .   .   .  qu'il  faudrait 
trouver  pour  le  transgressif  un  langage  qui  serait  ce  que  la 
dialectique  a  ete  pour  la  contradiction?    II  vaut  mieux  sans 
doute  essayer  de  parler  de  cette  experience  et  de  la  faire 
parler  au  creux  meme  de  la  defaillance  de  son  langage,  la  ou 
precisement  les  mots  lui  manquent,  ou  le  sujet  qui  parle  vient 
a  s'evanouir.   .   .   .     ("Preface  .   .   .        p.  759) 

But  our  preference  for  Foucault 's  formula  is  predicated  on  an  underlining 
of  the  verbs  "essayer"  and  "faire  parler,"  with  their  ultimate  impera- 
tive movement;  and  on  an  understanding  that  the  vanishing  subject 
speaks  as  he  vanishes,  in  an  unending  imminence  which  is  that  of 
Bataille's  question.* 


*The  attempt  to  delimit  a  critical  tradition  or  tendency,  of  recent 
birth  and  of  complex  proportions,  requires  a  concomitant  attempt  to 
take  a  distance  from  the  procedures  of  that  tendency.     Such  an  exigency 
is  integral  to  the  project  of  the  above  study,  and  may  be  perceived  in 
the  outward  gravity  of  its  discursive  procedures.     The  author  has 
chosen  to  avoid,  in  her  argument,  a  certain  exuberance  characteristic 
of  many  Bataille  studies.     She  has  done  so  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  her  questions.     These  questions  point  to  a  sector 
of  the  Bataillian  text  which,  in  her  opinion,  has  remained  opaque 
to  a  contemporary  critical  tendency.     The  gravity  of  their  elaboration, 
rooted  in  a  concern  for  intelligibility,  is  also  intended  as  the 
movement  of  an  exuberance  of  a  different  kind. 
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Notes 

*Le  Coupable  (Gallimard,  1944),  p.  241.     References  to  this  book, 
as  well  as  references  to  L' Experience  inter ieure  (1943),  Sur  Nietzsche 
(1945),  and  "La  Structure  psychologique  du  fascisme"  (1933-4),  will 
follow  the  pagination  of  Volumes  I,  V,  and  VI  of  Bataille's  Oeuvres 
completes  (Gallimard,  1969-73).     The  following  abbreviations  will  be 
used:     C.   (Le  Coupable) ;  E.I.   (L' Experience  inte"rieure)  ;  S.N.  (Sur 
Nietzsche) ;  E.   (L'Erotisme,  10/18,  1970);  P.M.   (La  Part  maudite,  Minuit 
"Points,"  1967);  L.M.   (La  Literature  et  le  mal,  Gallimard  "Idees," 
1972). 

2 

E. ,  p.  47;  L.M. ,  p.  240. 
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"La  Structure  psychologique.   .   .   ,"  I,  pp.  343-4. 
4P.M. ,  p.  62. 
5L.M. ,  p.  240;  E.,  p.  34. 

P.M. ,  p.  62. 

7E. ,  p.  71;  E. ,  p.  76. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
PROXIMITY  AND  THE  PAROLE 

Maurice  Blanchot  has  often  drawn  attention  to  the  intrication  of 
his  own  theoretical  practice  with  that  of  Georges  Bataille.  The 
multiple  effects  of  this  articulation  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
the  fictional  and  discursive  texts  of  both  writers.     Many  of  their  con- 
cepts invite  comparison,  and  in  some  cases  a  single  term  has  a  funda- 
mental and  relatively  similar  value  for  both  thinkers  ("communication," 
"experience,"  "exigence,"  "impossibilite") .     The  proximity  of  the 
Bataillian  questions  to  Blanchot 's  most  basic  concerns  is  made  manifest 
by  the  position  accorded  Bataille  in  the  architecture  of  L'Entretien 
infini. 1     Two  brilliant  meditations  on  Bataille,  "L 'Affirmation  et  la 
passion  de  la  pensee  negative"  and  "Le  Jeu  de  la  pensee,"  are  stra- 
tegically placed  at  the  center  of  Blanchot's  book.    The  central  division 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  its  own  central  section,  bear  the  original 
title  of  the  first  of  these  essays:     "L 'Exp^rience-limite . "    Such  a 
concentration  of  attention  upon  Bataille  points  to  an  homage  and  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  questions  in  their  encounter  with  those  of 
Blanchot.     It  indicates  at  the  same  time  the  resonances  of  Blanchot's 
readings  of  Bataille  throughout  L'Entretien  infini— resonances  which 
repeat  those  terms  designating  the  approach  to  Bataille  ("parole 
plurielle,"  "entretien,"  "experience,"  etc.).     As  "Le  Jeu  de  la  penseV' 
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implies,  the  concept  of  an  "entretien"  with  Georges  Bataille  is  central 
to  Blanchot's  own  sense  of  L' Entretien  infini. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  examine  one  field  of  this 
conceptual  encounter  in  the  context  of  Blanchot's  own  reading  of 
Bataille:     the  field  of  intersub jectivity .     To  this  end,  the  approach 
in  Bataille' s  text  to  the  question  of  literary  communication,  with  its 
implicit  development  of  a  conceptualization  of  intersubjectivity ,  will 
be  described  against  the  background  of  Bataille 's  entire  system.  An 
attempt  will  then  be  made  to  interpret  Blanchot's  statements  about 
Bataille,  from  the  perspective  of  this  generalized  notion  of  inter- 
subjectivity. 

Evil  and  the  Exigency  of  the  Text 

Bataille 's  system  is  organized  by  a  series  of  problematic  terms 
whose  interplay  has  an  unusually  marked  influence  upon  their  individual 
definitions.     These  terms  are  derived,  posited,  given  strategic  and 
incomplete  functions  and  values,  and  finally  injected  into  a  discursive 
freeplay  which  alone  determines  their  ultimate  reference  or  meaning. 
Thus,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  interpret  a  key  Bataillian  concept  on 
the  basis  of  its  explicit  discursive  definition.    Rather,  interpretation 
must  concentrate  upon  a  textual  inscription  of  theoretical  terms  whose 
meaning  is  suspended  in  the  space  of  their  proximity,  their  articula- 
tion, their  implicit  effect  upon  each  other.     More  openly  than  most 
philosophers,  Bataille  remains  silent  at  a  certain  point  in  his  deter- 
mination of  specific  terms.     To  an  unusual  extent,  he  allows  textual 
inscription  to  be  the  fundamental  and  ultimate  axis  of  his  discursive 
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practice.    A  communication  among  the  terms  themselves  is  thus  the 
process  of  their  definition.     The  only  movement  which  may  be  said  to 
govern  this  configuration  is  that  of  attraction  by  which  concepts  are 
brought  into  increasing  proximity.     The  momentum  of  this  increasing 
proximity  brings  about  an  ever-increasing  but  ever-incomplete  contamina- 
tion of  terms  by  one  another — a  compromise  of  the  apparent  transitivity 
of  a  given  term  by  the  proximity  of  another.     In  this  context,  the  many 
explicit  dualities  which  structure  Bataille's  discourse  may  appear  to 
function  dialectically ,  but  in  fact  they  do  not.     The  impossibility  of 
synthesis  described  by  these  dualities  is  the  result  of  their  refusal 
to  function  as  dialectical  opposites.     The  transitivity  of  opposition 
is  supplanted  in  Bataille  by  the  endlessly  repeated  suspension  of  a 
movement  of  contamination. 

Such  a  movement  of  contamination  characterizes  the  inscription  of 
two  terms  which  occupy  a  central  position  in  Bataille's  later  texts: 
"la  litterature"  and  "le  mal."    The  intense  and  difficult  interplay  of 
these  terms  against  the  background  of  the  many  Bataillian  concepts  which 
they  complement  introduces  creative  writing  and  the  literary  text  as 
a  major  zone  of  Bataille's  system. 

Two  fundamental  propositions,  elaborated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  Somme  atheologique ,  define 
Bataille's  initial  concept  of  literature.     Firstly,  the  basic  notion 
"transgression,"  considered  as  the  institutionalized  violation  of  an 
ineluctable  law— with  the  many  complex  conditions  implied  by  such  a 
"raise  en  jeu"— is  privileged  by  Bataille  in  a  distant  past  or  in  a 
context  foreign  to  Western  modernity.     In  his  eyes,  the  history  of 
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Christianity  in  its  solidarity  with  capitalism  represents  a  progres- 
sive movement  of  institutionalized  values  in  the  direction  of  utility, 
work,  and  a  "primat  de  l'avenir."    These  values  represent  for  Bataille 
a  "profane"  world  of  activity  which  is  not  interrupted  in  Western 
society,  by  a  sacrificial  or  in  other  way  transgressive  behavior. 
Instead,  the  exigency  toward  transgression  which  had  a  legitimate  place 

in  other  societies  is  specifically  condemned  in  the  culture  of  Chisti- 

2 

anxty  and  capitalism.      This  condemnation  of  transgression  is,  for 
Bataille,  a  banishing  of  the  sacred  from  the  world  of  religion  or  a 
profanation  for  the  citizen  of  the  Christian  society  is  an  unprecedented 
solitude.    No  longer  may  he  share  with  his  community  a  ritualized  form 
of  depense,  for  it  is  ultimately  depense  itself  which  is  outlawed  by 
the  advent  and  influence  of  Calvin.     Since  prohibition  and  transgression 
are  defined  by  Bataille  as  complements,  equal  and  equally  ineluctable 
moments  of  human  comportment,  the  solitude  of  the  Christian  becomes 
absolute.     In  this  context,  the  exigency  of  transgression  will  take  a 
new  form:     "le  mal."    "Le  Mai  n'est  pas  la  transgression,  c'est  la 
transgression  condamne'e.     Le  Mal  est  exactement  le  pe'che'"  (E.  ,  p.  140). 
Evil,  in  its  initial  and  most  systematic  definition  in  Bataille 's  text, 
is  a  transgression  attempted  in  solitude  and  in  silence,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  common  language  or  ritual.     The  exaggeration  of  this 
condemnation,  in  the  context  of  the  strangely  profaned  Christian 
sacraments  and  the  capitalist  world,  is  characteristically  privileged 
by  Bataille.     The  aggravated  violence  of  Evil,  whose  spasmodic  assault 
on  limits  is  yet  more  constrained  and  less  efficacious  than  that  of 
the  ancient  sacrifice,  is  a  contamination  of  the  notion  of  "possible" 
transgression,  and  as  such  is  admired  by  Bataille. 
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The  second  proposition  which  prepares  an  introduction  of  litera- 
ture in  Bataille's  text  is  a  concept  of  language  as  an  institutionalized 
and  essentially  profane  code.     By  virtue  of  its  conventional  defini- 
tions, language  is  subordinate  to  the  logic  of  utility  which  regulates 
the  "profane"  world.     Language  is  a  code  which  establishes  a  code:  a 
signification  which  is  implicitly  a  prescription  and  a  proscription. 
Language  for  Bataille  is  the  form  par  excellence  of  the  interdit .  It 
is  the  tool  of  a  profane  world  of  activity:     "Nous  par Ions  de  diverses 
f aeons  pour  convaincre  et  chercher  1' accord.    Nous  voulons  etablir 
d 'humbles  verites  qui  coordonnent  a  celles  de  nos  semblables  nos 
attitudes  et  notre  activite"  (L.M. ,  p.  236).     Essentially  intricated 
with  an  institutionalized  condemnation  which  itself  is  the  hyperbole 
of  a  perennial  horror  of  transgression,  language  is  a  code  whose  telos 
is  interdiction:     the  silencing  of  violence. 

Celui  qui  parle  est  toujours  civilise".     Ou  plus  prdcisement , 
le  langage  etant,  par  definition,  l'expression  de  l'homme 
civilise",  la  violence  est  silencieuse.     Cette  partialite*  du 
langage  a  beaucoup  de  consequences:     [.   .    .]     Civilisation  et 
langage  se  constituerent  comme  si  la  violence  etait  exterieure, 
etrangere  non  seulement  a  la  civilisation  mais  a  l'homme 
lui-meme  (l'homme  e"tant  la  meme  chose  que  le  langage).   .    .  . 
Si  l'on  veut  sortir  le  langage  de  1' impasse  ou  cette  diffi- 
cult^ le  fait  entrer,  il  est  done  ndcessaire  de  dire  que  la 
violence,  etant  le  fait  de  l'humanite  entiere,  est  en 
principe  demeure"e  sans  voix,  qu'ainsi  l'humanite'  entierement 
par  omission  et  que  le  langage  meme  est  fonde"  sur  ce 
mensonge.     (E. ,  p.  206) 

Language  is  the  modality  of  a  counter-communication  which  controls 
the  realm  of  communication:     prohibition.     Violence,  a  term  designating 
the  entire  context  of  transgression  considered  as  an  exigency  which  is 
integral  to  the  definition  of  humanity  itself,  is  hidden  or  silenced 
by  language.     Bataille's  sense  of  the  exigency  in  the  modern  world  is 
the  imperative  of  giving  a  voice  to  violence. 
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The  status  of  this  imperative  is  to  be  defined  by  Bataille  in 
characteristically  hyperbolic  terms  which  mask  a  developing  problema- 
tization.    The  aggressive  agency  which  is  to  restore  a  voice  to  silent 
violence  will  be  "la  litterature."    This  agency,  posited  in  voluntar- 
istic  terms,  will  be  the  heir  to  the  sacrifice:     "La  litterature  se 
situe  en  fait  a  la  suite  des  religions,  dont  elle  est  l'heritiere.  Le 
sacrifice  est  un  roman,  c'est  un  conte,  illustre  de  maniere  sanglante" 
(E.,  p.  97).     Literature's  appearance  in  a  profane  modernity  is  de- 
scribed in  the  terms  of  irresponsibility  and  power:     "Seule  la  lit- 
terature pouvait  mettre  a  nu  le  jeu  de  la  transgression  de  la  loi — 
sans  laquelle  la  loi  n'aurait  pas  de  fin — independamment  d'un  order 
a  creer.   ...  La  litterature  est  meme,  comme  la  transgression  de  la 
loi  morale,  un  danger.     Etant  inorganique,  elle  est  irresponsable . 
Rien  ne  repose  sur  elle.     Elle  peut  tout  dire"  (L.M. ,  pp.  25-6). 

Literature  is  the  heir  to  the  sacrifice.     Evil,  in  a  world  which 
specifically  condemns  transgression,  is  also  the  heir  to  the  sacrifice. 
The  proximity  of  these  concepts,  whose  compatibility  has  not  been  de- 
fined, but  simply  declared  by  Bataille,  is  the  field  of  the  meditation 
entitled  La  Litterature  et  le  mal.     "La  literature  est  l'essentiel, 
ou  n'est  rien.     Le  Mal — une  forme  aigue  du  Mal — dont  elle  est  l'expres- 
sion,  a  pour  nous,  je  le  crois,  la  valeur  souveraine"  (L.M.,  p.  8). 
The  sovereignty  of  literature  is  to  be  its  irresponsible,  efficacious 
transitivity — its  expression  of  that  which  is  powerless,  silent, 
hidden. 
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Failure:    The  Text  as  Exigency 

The  theoretical  act  which  privileges  literature  as  subversion  is 
homologous  to  the  literary  act  it  describes.     It  intends  to  discover 
in  its  aggressivity  a  pertinence  which  would  exceed  a  traditional,  pro- 
fane configuration  of  pertinence.     Miming  precisely  a  traditional 
linguistic  activity,  it  will  destroy  the  repressiveness  of  this  activity. 
However,  it  is  precisely  this  formulation  of  linguistic  subversion  that 
Bataille  has  shown  to  be  impossible.     The  self-contradiction  which 
inaugurates  the  study  of  literature  and  Evil  is  troubling  to  Bataille 's 
reader.     The  axis  of  this  self-contradiction  is  clearly  the  notion  of 
an  expression  which  would  share  the  aggressive  transivity  of  its 
opposite:    a  profane  language.     The  solidarity  of  transitive  expres- 
sion and  interdiction,  of  aggression  and  prohibition,  is  clearly 
established  by  Bataille' s  categories,  and  will  not  admit  the  notion 
of  a  literature  which  "can  say  anything." 

The  foundation  of  the  profane  world  is  power.    Prohibition  is  a 
definition  of  the  real  in  terms  of  power.     Any  attempt  to  extricate 
literature  or  Evil  from  such  a  context  must  take  the  form  of  a  problem- 
atization  of  the  notion  of  power  itself.     This  is  the  movement  by  which 
Bataille' s  theory  of  literature  places  in  question  its  own  hyperbolic 
beginnings.     Its  axis  is  the  application  to  literature  of  a  specialized, 
problematic  predicate  which  is  not  an  end  or  answer  in  itself,  but 
rather  the  exigency  of  another  question:     the  question  of  communication. 
This  predicate  is  failure. 

For  each  writer  he  considers,  Bataille  will  develop  a  personalized 
concept  of  le  mal,  considered  as  the  exigency  of  transgression.  This 
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exigency  will  confront  accepted  moral  values,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
problem  of  textual  inscription  on  the  other.     The  creative  writer  will 
assault  a  moral  constraint  through  a  problematic  inscription  of  excess 
in  his  text.    A  privileged  failure  will  be  the  predicate  of  both  the 
creative  comportment  and  the  textual  expression. 

Firstly,  textual  inscription  of  a  violence  which  would  exceed  the 
reifying  transitivity  of  a  profane  language  will  be  described  as  a 
failure,  on  the  ground  that  reification — considered  as  a  closure  whose 
ultimate  predicates  are  yet  to  be  defined — is  an  ineluctable  result  of 
inscription  or  expression.     On  Baudelaire,  Bataille  will  write:  "II 
est  vrai  que  1' effort  est  vain,  que  les  poemes  ou  ce  mouvement  se 
pe"trifie  .   .   .  ont  fait  du  vice,  de  la  haine  et  de  la  liberte  infinies, 
les  formes  dociles,  tranquilles,  immuables  que  nous  savons"  (L.M., 
p.  53).     The  expression  of  excess — the  attempt  to  seize  what  Bataille 
calls  a  "dessaisissement"  (L.M. ,  p.  50) — is  a  reduction  of  excess. 
The  movement  of  inscription  is  always  a  domestication  or  recuperation — 
if  excess  may  be  said  to  be  foreign  to  inscription  itself,  considered 
as  a  movement  of  exigency.     But  this  is  precisely  the  question 
Bataille  is  approaching. 

Secondly,  the  comportment  which  seeks  to  destroy  the  constraints 
of  the  linguistic  code  by  inscribing  violence  within  it  is  seen  to  be 
trapped  in  a  voluntaristic  context  which  itself  reduces  violence. 
Bataille  says  of  Sade :     "Nous  prenons  a  la  fin  conscience  d'une  dif- 
ficult^ derniere.     La  violence  exprimee  par  Sade  avait  change  la 
violence  en  ce  qu'elle  n'est  pas,  dont  elle  est  meme  necessairement 
1* oppose" :     en  une  volonte"  refle"chie,  rationalised ,  de  violence" 
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(E.  ,  pp.  211-12).     The  will  to  inscribe  violence  in  the  text  is  a 

voluntaristic  detour  in  the  activity  of  the  writer  which  is  irreducible 

and  which  compromises  radically  any  prospect  of  a  successful  subversion. 

The  text,  and  with  it  the  existential  process  of  its  creation,  is  the 

limit  of  the  duality  "obstacle/subversion."    To  the  extent  that  this 

duality  exhausts  the  notion  of  the  exigency  of  writing,  the  text  must 

always  be  a  failure.     It  attempts  to  codify  that  which  escapes  the 

code.     It  fails  because  it  codifies;  but  most  importantly,  it  fails 

because  it  attempts.     It  fails  to  the  extent  that  the  sole  dimension 

of  its  movement  is  the  context  of  power. 

The  value  of  sovereignty  accorded  to  the  literary  text  becomes, 

for  Bataille,  the  paradoxical  value  of  powerlessness  and  of  a  desire 

which  knows  no  accomplishment.     He  says  of  Blake: 

Parler  d'Enitharmon  ne  revele  pas  la  ve"rite"  d 'Enitharmon, 
c'est  meme  avouer  1' absence  d'Enitharmon  dans  ce  monde  ou 
vainement  l'appelle  la  poesie.     Le  paradoxe  de  Blake  est 
d'avoir  ramene  l'essence  de  la  religion  a  celle  de  la  poe"sie, 
mais  d'avoir  en  meme  temps  re've'le',  par  impuissance,  qu'en 
elle-meme  la  poe"sie  ne  peut  a  la  fois  §tre  libre  et  avoir 
la  valeur  souveraine.     [.   .   .]     Elle  est  souveraine  sans 
doute,  mais  comme  le  desir,  non  comme  la  possession  de 
l'objet.     (L.M. ,  pp.  98-9) 

Desire,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Bataille 's  critical  texts,  is  pri- 
vileged as  the  movement  of  an  exigency  whose  being  is  to  attempt  the 
impossible  and  to  fail.  More  specifically,  desire  is  the  modality  of 
an  exigency  whose  proper  domain  is  not  that  of  decision  and  failure, 
but  rather  a  space  for  which  the  notion  of  power  is  no  longer  deter- 
mining. This  space,  and  with  it  the  writer,  is  designated  by  what  may 
be  the  most  fundamental  of  all  Bataillian  terms:     1 ' impossible . 

From  the  concept  of  a  literature  which  "can  say  anything," 
Bataille  displaces  his  predications  and  conditions  in  the  direction 
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of  a  literature  which  always  must  express  evil,  and  is  never  able  to 
do  so.     This  literature  is  no  longer  the  accomplishment  of  an  expres- 
sion, but  rather  the  exigency  of  a  text.     Failing  to  express,  it 
communicates.     Thus  the  concept  of  transgression,  in  the  context  of 
literature,  is  brought  to  the  same  domain  in  which  Bataille  situated 
the  contaminated  violence  of  the  ancient  sacrifice:     the  domain  of 
impossibility.     Here,  the  concept  of  the  exigency  assumes  the  full 
force  of  its  Batillian  definition.     Its  failure  of  accomplishment  is 
the  condition  of  its  affirmation.     This  movement  of  expression  toward 
communication  is  reminiscent  of  another  movement,  which  represents  a 
point  of  extreme  proximity  of  Bataille 's  text  to  that  of  Blanchot:  the 
ever-failing  movement  of  the  livre  toward  the  fugitive  space  of  the 
oeuvre:     "L'oeuvre  est  sans  pouvoir,  impuissante,  non  pas  qu'elle  soit 
le  simple  revers  des  formes  variees  de  la  possibility ,  mais  parce 
qu'elle  designe  une  region  ou  1 ' impossibility  n'est  plus  privation, 
mais  affirmation"  (L'Espace  litteraire,  Paris:     Gallimard,  1968,  p.  300). 
Since  violence  is  not  a  quantity  which  allows  itself  to  be  mobilized, 
the  text  fails  in  its  attempt  at  such  a  mobilization.     But  to  the 
extent  that  the  violence  of  the  exigency  is  a  movement  which  always 
contaminates  the  univocal  strategy  of  mobilization  itself— to  the 
extent  that  reification  is  always  incomplete,  however  absolute  its 
closure — the  text  affirms. 

As  a  process  of  creation  or  as  a  document,  the  text  is  the  existing 
scene  of  a  communication.  Within  the  context  of  this  scene,  an  exigency 
toward  closure  (here  a  seizure  of  that  which  escapes  seizure;  elsewhere, 
the  multiple  forms  of  the  exigency  in  Bataille *s  text)  is  always  solidary 
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with  an  exigency  toward  excess.     This  solidarity  demonstrates  that 
excess  is  a  factor  which  is  always-already  inscribed  in  the  communica- 
tive comportment  but  never  susceptible  of  inscription  by  the  power  to 
express.     On  a  more  general  level  in  Bataille's  system,  the  concept 
of  the  text — "communication  as  failure  to  express" — may  be  said  to 
function  as  a  basic  model  for  subjectivity  itself  and  for  intersub- 
jectivity.     The  text  is  a  problematic  space  of  communication  in  which 
a  certain  violence  always  exceeds  the  concept  of  an  individual  subject 
from  whom  communication  would  emanate  or  to  whom  communication  would 
return.     Nevertheless,  such  a  space  is  the  only  possible  field  for  a 
subject's  fugitive  self-coincidence.     The  effort  of  this  self-coinci- 
dence, or  the  violence  of  its  process,  is  the  being  of  an  exigency. 
Like  the  voluntaristic  attempt  to  express,  it  accomplishes  itself  in 
the  very  moment  of  its  exigency  to  abolish  its  own  limits.    As  that 
scene  of  this  paradoxical  effort,  the  text  is  a  field  in  which  desire 
would  actually  precede  the  identity  to  self  of  a  desiring  subject.  In 
such  a  field,  reification  always  succeeds  too  well,  and  always  fails. 
The  exigent  subject,  whose  closure  is  always  excessively  complete  and 
yet  inacheve ,  occupies  this  space  in  the  form  of  what  Bataille  will 
call  a  glissement.     Here,  alterity  is  a  condition  which  has  not  yet 
accomplished  its  entry  into  existence,  and  which  nevertheless  dominates 
utterly  the  possibility  of  communication. 

Thus,  beyond  its  empirical  conditions,  the  text  will  represent  a 
conceptualization  of  subjectivity  prior  to  its  enclosure  of  itself  as 
identity  or  ipseity,  and  a  recognition  of  its  necessary  failure  to 
abolish,  through  excess,  the  imminence  of  that  enclosure. 

Such  a  meditation  is  already  a  thinking  of  intersubjectivity . 
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Silence  and  Parole 

For  the  Bataille  of  L' Experience  interieure,  the  word  "silence" 
is  an  example  of  a  "mot  glissant."    "Pervers,"  "poetique,"  it  calls 
attention  to  the  paradox  of  its  enunciation.     "II  est  deja  .   .   .  l'abol 
tion  du  bruit  qu'est  le  mot.   ...  II  est  lui-meme  gage  de  sa  mort" 
(E.I.,  p.  28).     The  enunciation  of  the  word  is  a  strangely  excessive, 
violent  alteration  of  the  silence  it  would  inscribe  in  the  discourse. 
The  function  of  the  word  as  expression  is  radically  compromised  by  the 
paradox  of  its  reference.     "Le  silence  est  un  mot  qui  n'est  pas  un  mot 
et  le  souffle  un  objet  qui  n'est  pas  un  objet  ..."  (E.I.,  p.  29). 

Bataille' s  fascination  with  the  word  "silence"  indicates  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  privilege  of  silence  itself  to  that  of  a  paradoxical 
inscription.     The  perfection  of  silence  is  contaminated  by  the  sound  of 
a  word  whose  own  transitivity  is  placed  in  question  by  its  very  move- 
ment.    The  word  is  thus  a  perverse  betrayal  of  both  silence  and  the 
abolition  of  silence.     This  perversity  is  poetry,  as  La  Litterature 
et  le  mal  demonstrates.     Inscription  is  the  perversity  of  a  paradoxical 
movement  between  two  poles  which  prevent  each  other  from  accomplishing 
their  entry  into  existence:     silence  and  the  communicable,  transitive 
word.     Silence  cannot  affirm  itself.     The  word  cannot  affirm  the 
sovereignty  of  silence.     The  sound  of  the  word  affirms  its  own  con- 
taminated reference  to  a  powerless  presence-absence  over  which  this 
reference  has,  nevertheless,  no  power. 

The  Parole  (word)  is  a  sound  which  is  its  own  abolition.     But  the 
axis  of  this  abolition  must  be  the  word's  own  reference,  and  this 
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reference  is  a  betrayal  of  itself.     The  word  is  the  promise  of  its 
own  death,  the  movement  of  its  own  abolition.     But  this  abolition  never 
comes  to  pass.     Instead,  in  the  field  we  have  called  inscription,  the 
word  persists,  in  the  form  of  a  stubbornly  imminent  closure  whose 
finality  or  totalization  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that  such  a  totaliza- 
tion would  be  the  abolition  of  closure  itself.     Such  a  word,  which 
affirms  simultaneously  its  own  closure  and  the  excess  of  that  closure, 
is  a  glissement . 

Bataille  says  that  the  subject  is  "la  meme  chose  que  le  langage." 
Indeed,  from  the  perspective  of  inscription,  subjectivity  is  the 
exigency  of  an  enunciation  which  can  neither  accomplish  itself  nor 
silence  itself.     Subjectivity  is  an  excess,  a  depense,  a  transgression, 
whose  paradoxical  mobilization  is  always  a  closure,  a  reification,  a 
prohibition.     Subjectivity  is  a  silence  in  the  form  of  a  word;  an 
exigency  whose  form  is  the  impossibility  of  its  totalization;  an  entry 
into  being  which  is  its  own  imminent  abolition:     "lui-m§me  gage  de 
sa  mort." 

The  privilege  of  the  word  over  silence  in  a  fragment  of  L' Experience 
inte"rieure  is  the  aphoristic  equivalent  of  Bataille '  s  more  painstaking 
approach  to  the  question  of  literature.     Both  meditations  lead  to  the 
affirmation  of  a  new  value,  that  of  a  word  which  does  not  express 
silence,  does  not  give  a  sovereign  voice  to  silence,  but  rather  con- 
taminates silence  in  the  domain  of  impossibility,  whose  name  is  la 
communication.     Inscription  is  a  communication  among  identities  which 
can  never  accomplish  their  own  closure,  but  whose  very  incompletion  is 
a  problematic,  insistent  exigency  of  closure  which  makes  impossible  the 
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explosive  negativity  of  transcendent  excess.     It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  may  understand  the  apparently  casual  metaphor,  "le  sacrifice  est  un 
roman."    In  its  failure  to  destroy  limits,  the  sacrifice  finds  itself 
to  be  a  violation  as  mise  en  jeu,  a  contamination  rather  than  an 
abolition.    The  empirical  taking  of  life  or  destruction  of  goods  is 
not  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  was  attempted,  but  rather  a  prox- 
imity, at  the  extreme  of  the  possible,  of  transgression  and  its  perennial 
complement,  prohibition.     The  interdit  does  not  disappear  with  the 
victim,  and  this  is  why  the  victim  is  la  part  maudite.  Transgression 
sacrifices  that  which  cannot  be  sacrificed,  as  does  literature.  The 
word,  in  its  way,  is  communication's  part  maudite.     Its  density  is  the 
very  axis  of  the  ceremony  which  would  abolish  it .     The  failure  of 
abolition  to  take  place  is  the  inscription  of  transgression  into  the 
domain  of  impossible  communication.    The  sacre  is  this  communication. 
Literature  is  the  heir  to  a  contamination. 

The  global  concept  of  the  text  in  Bataille  designates  a  communi- 
cation which  takes  place  in  the  problematic  space  of  subjectivity's 
self -coincidence.     The  process  of  inscription  which  conditions  this 
paradoxical  unicity  suggests  that,  in  Blanchot's  words,  "la  possibility 
n'est  pas  la  seule  dimension  de  notre  existence"  (A. P.,  p.  307).     It  is 
now  necessary  for  us  to  ask:     How  may  a  process  of  closure  or  totaliza- 
tion whose  modality  is  not  that  of  possibility  imply  a  passage  from 
silence  to  the  word?    Under  what  conditions  may  subjectivity  speak? 
What  are  the  conditions  for  an  entretien? 
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Communication  and  Intersub jectivity 

Ce  n'est  pas  en  tant  que  chose  de*finie  que  l'homme  se  heurte 

a  la  nature.   .   .   .  C'est  comme  effort  d ' autonomie .     (E. ,  p.  376) 

This  formulation,  proposed  in  the  aphoristic  context  of  Le  Coup able, 
may  be  understood  as  a  principal  moment  of  Bataille's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  subjectivity.     It  describes  an  intuition  that  the  being  of 
subjectivity  must  be  thought  in  strategic  isolation  from  the  basic 
notion  of  its  self -coincidence  or  identity.     The  many  discursive 
movements  and  contexts  which  comprise  the  Bataillian  corpus  may  be 
said  to  organize  themselves  in  relation  to  this  fundamental  exigency. 
The  inequality  and  the  frequent  hyperbole  of  their  elaboration  are  the 
result  of  a  discursive  practice  which  gives  value  to  the  generalized 
notion  of  excess  or  violence,  without  immediately  situating  this  value 
in  terms  of  its  conditions  of  possibility.     This  initial  gesture 
characterizes  most  of  Bataille's  early  essays,  and  it  is  present,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  his  mature  work  as  well.     But  the  development  of  a 
more  patient  theoretical  practice  which  begins  with  "La  Notion  de 
depense"  and  "La  Structure  psycho logique  du  fascisme"  (1933-4)  is 
founded  upon  a  recognition  that  violence  is  always  conditioned  by 
ineluctable  limits.     Depense  will  always  make  its  fugitive  appearance 
in  a  world  governed  necessarily  by  production  and  conservation.  Hetero- 
geneity will  always  accomplish  a  momentary  disruption  which  is  immedi- 
ately recuperated  by  a  homogeneous  world.     The  work  of  the  Bataillian 
text  is  then  concentrated  upon  an  endlessly  repeated  articulation  of 
the  concepts  of  excess  and  constraint  which  ultimately  shows  them  to 
be  conditioned  by  each  other.     Violence  will  no  longer  function  as  the 
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transcendent  explosion  of  excess,  but  will  be  shown  to  condition  the 
process  of  closure  itself.     From  this  perspective,  violence  may  be 
patiently  extricated  from  its  initial  context  of  subversion,  and  closure 
may  be  perceived  as  something  more,  or  something  other,  than  simple 
constraint.     The  condition  for  such  a  discursive  practice  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  problematization  of  the  notion  of  possibility.     It  is 
within  the  context  of  such  a  problematization  that  the  concepts  of 
depense  and  transgression  come  to  designate,  beyond  their  initial 
definitions  as  comportments  of  rituals,  a  subjectivity  which  is  itself 
defined  as  an  exigency  or  mise  en  jeu. 

Among  the  figures  which  appear  for  the  description  of  such  a  mise 
en  Jeu  are  a  homogeneity  rendered  intense  in  its  closure  by  the  condi- 
tioning priority  of  heterogeneity  ("La  Structure  psychologique  du 
fascisme");  a  discontinuity  defined  paradoxically  as  its  opposite, 
continuity  (L'Erotisme) ;  a  depense  problematically  mobilized  as  the 
very  notion  of  utility  (La  Part  maudite) ;  a  non-savoir  which  conditions 
and  immediately  compromises  the  reifications  of  a  profane  savoir 
(L' Experience  inte"rieure) :  a  prohibition  whose  most  basic  predicate  is 
transgression  itself.     It  is  the  discursive  mise  en  jeu  of  these  osten- 
sible opposites— the  compression  of  irreconcilable  concepts  into  the 
strangely  intimate  space  of  mutual  conditioning— which  defines  subjec- 
tivity as  an  exigency  of  closure  whose  force  is  that  very  excess  which 
threatens  closure. 

Thus,  in  Bataille's  text,  the  most  basic  instance  of  transgression 
is  the  stubborn,  exigent  enclosure  of  a  subject  by  himself.  Transgres- 
sion is  subjectivity's  violent  effort  to  incarnate  itself  as  the 
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immobility  of  an  identity  to  self.     This  process  of  incessantly  imminent 
closure,  perceived  paradoxically  by  the  Bataillian  subject  as  the  in- 
temporal  substance  of  his  integrity,  is  the  experience.     Such  a  closure 
does  not  accomplish  itself  in  the  realm  of  the  possible.     The  many 
comportments  which  are  defined  as  transgression  in  Bataille's  text  all 
result  in  a  certain  "failure,"  because  transgression  considered  as  power 
always  assaults  a  limit  which  is  itself  discovered  to  be  an  exigency 
other  than  a  constraint:     the  exigency  of  transgression  itself,  the 
exigency  of  the  subject  as  experience.     Blanchot,  in  the  initial  pages 
of  his  reading  of  this  concept,  will  immediately  perceive  the  violence 
of  its  paradox,  and  will  speak  of  the  ostensibly  integral  self  as  being 
"en  repos  dans  le  devenir  de  sa  totalite  immobile"  (A. P. ,  p.  304). 
Following  this,  and  strategically  imagining  the  self  and  its  works  as 
totalizations,  he  will  describe  the  experience  as  "le  desir  de  l'homme 
sans  de*sir"  (A. P.,  p.  304).     Blanchot's  own  categories,  or  perhaps  more 
fundamentally,  his  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  categories  themselves 
in  their  necessity  and  their  impossibility,  allows  him  to  perceive  that 
the  totality  hides  an  inachevement  which  is  the  very  condition  of 
totalization:     the  imminence  and  the  incompletion  of  its  identity  to 
itself. 

Against  the  background  of  such  an  incompletion,  designated  in 
Bataille's  text  by  such  terms  as  experience,  inachevement ,  glissement , 
mise  en  jeu,  etc.,  subjectivity  may  be  defined  in  its  separation  only 
by  an  implication  of  communication.     From  this  perspective,  Bataille's 
statement  that  "l'humanite  n'est  pas  faite  d'etres  isoles,  mais  d'une 
communication  entre  eux"  (L.M. ,  p.  235)  is  not  hyperbolic:     It  reflects 
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the  necessary  consequences  of  a  notion  of  subjectivity  as  exigency. 
The  violence  of  an  exigency  toward  closure  is  already  the  excess  of  an 
opening:     impossible  communication  which  does  not  rupture  barriers  in 
the  triumph  of  a  communion,  but  which  functions  as  the  possibility  of 
barriers  themselves.     "Cette  communication  incessante  dont,  j usque  dans 
le  fond  de  la  solitude,  nous  sentons  l'absence"  (L.M. ,  p.  235),  is  a 
communication  rendered  inevitably  present  and  absent  by  the  ineluctable 
but  never-yet-complete  totalization  of  the  self.    Always  incapable  of 
communication,  the  absence  of  communication  being  the  very  condition  of 
its  integrity,  in  the  very  moment  of  a  closure  which  will  silence  com- 
munication forever,  the  self  communicates. 

It  is  this  experience ,  which  joins  silence  paradoxically  and 
necessarily  to  the  fugitive  appearance  of  the  word,  that  Blanchot 
describes  in  a  brilliant  paragraph  which  prepares  his  discussion  of 
the  entretien : 

Ce  que  nul  existant  ne  peut  atteindre  dans  la  primaute"  de 
son  nom,  ce  que  1' existence  meme  dans  la  seduction  de  sa 
particularity  fortuite,  dans  le  jeu  de  son  universalite 
glissante,  ne  saurait  contenir,  ce  qui  e"chappe  done  d£cide"ment, 
la  parole  l'accueille,  et  non  seulement  elle  le  retient,  mais 
e'est  a  partir  de  cette  affirmation  toujours  dtrangere  et 
toujours  derobe*e,  1' impossible  et  1' incommunicable,  qu'elle 
parle  y  prenant  origine,   [.   .   .]  disant  alors  1' exigence 
ultime. 

L'expe'rience  est  cette  exigence,  elle  n'est  que  comme 
exigence  et  telle  qu'elle  ne  se  donne  jamais  pour  accomplie.   .   .  . 
(A. P. ,  pp.  312-13) 

The  experience  which  brings  silence  to  the  domain  of  the  word  is  a 

communication  which  cannot  be  described  as  a  value,  a  necessity,  an 

absence,  or  a  possibility.     Situated  behind,  or  underneath,  and  escaping 

the  discursive  limits  of  these  categories,  communication  is  the  central 

space  of  tension  to  which  Bataille's  multiple  strategies  lead.  It 
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is  the  space,  also,  of  his  entretien  with  Maurice  Blanchot,  and  of  the 
entretien  in  general. 

Proximity  and  the  "Entretien" 

The  ground  upon  which  subjectivity  closes  itself,  imminently  and 
permanently  from  all  possible  communication — the  ground  upon  which 
intersubjectivity  is  about  to  become  a  final  impossibility — is  called 
"la  communication."    This  closure  is  not  to  take  place.     It  is  to  per- 
sist, paradoxically,  as  an  imminence.     (Indeed,  subjectivity  itself, 
and  with  it  communication,  are  not  totalities  which  will  have  the  power 
to  take  place,  in  the  sense  of  an  accession  to  the  realm  of  existence. 
The  elaboration  of  this  problematic  is  a  major  movement  of  "L'Affirma- 
tion  et  la  passion  de  la  pensee  negative,"  and  requires  an  interpreta- 
tion of  its  own.) 

As  Blanchot  says,  the  ultimate  effort  of  the  Bataillian  subject 
to  coincide  with  himself  forever,  or  to  die,  or  both — strategically  is 
considered  as  a  punctual  moment — as  a  parole  speaks  impossibility 
itself,  the  ultimate  exigency.     Blanchot* s  statement,  clearly  is  not 
made  in  a  context  of  empirical  reference.    Men  speak,  their  words  have 
physical  substance  and  resonate  in  a  field  of  comprehension.     But  the 
word  interrogated  ontologically  by  Blanchot  is  rather  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  a  being  who  speaks,  who  must  speak,  and  who  cannot 
speak,  in  a  single  moment.     The  word  is  an  ontological  predicate  of 
such  a  subject  considered  in  his  totality.     Thus,  when  Bataille  speaks 
of  an  intersubjective  encounter,  or  when  Blanchot  pursues  his 
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interpretation  of  Bataille's  system  as  a  whole,  it  is  less  an  encounter 
which  is  being  mediated  than  the  condition  for  an  encounter.     It  is 
against  this  background  that  the  concept  of  a  spoken  word  or  an  inter- 
subjective  presence  must  be  examined. 

The  parole ,  considered  most  basically,  is  a  form  of  the  breach 
which  always  haunts  the  ineluctable  closure  of  the  subject.  Neither 
transitive  nor  intransitive,  it  is  the  modality  of  an  inachevement. 
It  is  a  problematic  escape  from  within  an  absolute  closed  surface.  Its 
modality  is  not  to  take  place,  but  rather  to  haunt  the  surface  as  a 
paradoxical  condition  of  its  very  closure.     Bataille  will  speak  of  such 
a  contamination  in  terms  of  a  nudity  or  a  wound:     "Par  ce  qu'on  peut 
nommer  inachevement,  animale  nudite,  blessure,  les  divers  etres  separds 
communiquent ,  prennent  vie  en  se  perdant  dans  la  communication  de  l'un 
a  l'autre"  (C. ,  p.  263).    The  nudity  of  a  surface  whose  integral  purity 
is  not  sufficient  as  a  description  of  its  paradoxically  incomplete 
impenetrability,  will  be  a  wound  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an 
integral  totality.     Blanc hot  will  speak  of  this  wound  as  a  "mouvement 
d'exceder  qui  fait  que  l'achevement  serait  encore  et  toujours  inachevd" 
(A. P.,  p.  307);  an  an  "event,"  "qui  n'appartient  pas  a  la  possibility," 
which  "ouvre  en  l'Stre  acheve"  un  infime  interstice"  (A. P.,  p.  307). 
This  inachevement  may  not  be  conceived  as  the  authentic  breach  of  an 
emission,  but  rather  as  that  brute  failure  of  closure  to  accomplish 
itself,  to  which  Emmanuel  Levinas  refers  when  he  asks:     "La  subjectivite 

ne  signif ie-t-elle  pas  pre"cisement  de  par  son  incapacite  de  s'enfermer 
3 

du  dedans?"      This  "incapacity,"  this  "wound,"  this  "nudity"  which 
contaminates  the  perfection  of  the  closed  surface,  is  the  fact  of 
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impossibility  itself,  as  it  conditions  subjectivity.     Considered  as 

a  punctual  escape,  it  is  a  parole .     Considered  more  generally  as  the 

possibility  of  intersubjectivity,  it  may  perhaps  be  best  described  by 

a  term  long  associated  with  Levinas.     This  term  is  "proximity." 

Inachevement ,  the  denudation  of  an  impeccable  closure,  is  proximity. 

"L' exposition  s' expose;  la  sincerite  met  a  nu  la  sincerite  meme. 
4 

II  y  a  dire.      Thus  Emmanuel  Levinas  formulates  the  concentration  of 
proximity  which  is  the  parole.     Bataille  will  write  that  "1' existence 
humaine  n'est  en  nous,  en  ces  points  ou  periodiquement  elle  se  noue, 
que  langage  crie,  que  spasme  cruel,  que  fou  rire"  (L.M. ,  p.  235).  This 
is  the  dire;    a  pre-voluntary  "emission"  which  is  not  yet  the  emission 
of  a  message,  not  yet  a  relation  to  an  Other,  but  rather  the  very 
violence  of  a  movement  of  closure.     This  dire  is  always  immediately  a 
dit:     the  mastery  of  a  code,  the  free  will  of  speech,  the  integrity 
of  the  enoncig  in  a  context  of  reification.     But  it  is  also,  and 
necessarily,  a  mot  glissant :     the  inscription  in  the  discourse  of  a 
parole  which  contaminates  the  very  closure  it  makes  possible.  Between 
the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary,  between  free  will  and  its  absence 
in  a  world  of  determination  (in  a  world  of  totalities) ,  the  process 
of  inscription  takes  place.     It  introduces  a  profane  discourse  in  which 
"aussitot,"  as  Blanchot  writes,  "quelque  chose  de  demesure"  est  en  jeu" 
(J. P.,  p.  314). 

II  faut  en  quelque  sorte  que  les  de"s  de  la  parole  retombent, 
obeissant  a  la  gravite"  qui  rend  les  mots  ne"cessaires ,  pour  que 
les  des  soient  jetes,  et  c'est  la  retombee  meme — l'e"cheance — 
qui,  se  transformant  en  une  chute  illimite'e,  coincide  avec 
l'e"lan  capable  de  provoquer  la  chance.     (J. P.,  p.  32 In.) 

Reification  is  the  inevitable  context  of  the  exigency  as  dire:  the 
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context  of  a  must  and  a  cannot  which  defines  communication.  The 
demesure  which  articulates  the  dire  and  the  dit  in  this  paradoxical 
compression  of  excess  and  closure,  which  defines  all  inscription  as 
a  glissement ,  is  the  Bataillian  rire:spasme  cruel.    The  rire  is  the 
spasm  of  la  chance,  always,  as  Blanchot  says,  "en  attente  dans  la 
reserve  du  discours  familier"  (J. P.,  p.  314).     It  is  a  fundamental 
figure  of  the  contaminated  intent ionality  of  the  dire,  the  movement  of 
a  closure  which  is  its  own  mise  en  jeu.     Bataille  will  define  this 
movement  as  a  flight  which  will  paradoxically  animate  intentionality : 
"Et  ce  mouvement  de  ma  pensde  qui  me  f uit ,  non  seulement  je  ne  puis 
l'eviter,  mais  il  n'est  pas  d'instant  si  secret  qu'il  ne  m'anime" 
(E.I.,  p.  149). 

The  description  of  an  intersubjective  presence  which  would  be 
informed  by  the  multiple  movements  we  have  been  following  in  Bataille 's 
text  is  never  attempted  by  Bataille  himself  in  a  discursive  context. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ironic,  difficult  movements  of  his  fictional 
text.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  any  systematic  reading  of  that 
fictional  text  would  find  itself  immediately  intricated  with  the 
brilliant  formulations  of  Maurice  Blanchot 's  "Le  Jeu  de  la  pense"e." 
In  this  essay,  Blanchot  describes  the  idea  of  an  entretien  with  Georges 
Bataille:    an  empirical  conversation,  the  implications  of  such  a  con- 
versation for  the  concept  of  an  entretien  in  general,  and  ultimately 
a  more  fundamental  dialogue  which  brings  into  intense  proximity  the 
texts  of  both  thinkers. 

Intersubjectivity  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  implication  of  a  parole 
which  is  not  the  production  of  an  integral  self,  but  rather  the 
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production  of  the  failure  of  such  a  totalization.     This  parole  is  not 
a  production,  but  rather  the  im-possibility  of  production  in  general. 
It  cannot  be  internalized  by  a  second  self  which  would  receive  this 
production  and  comprehend  it  in  the  transitivity  of  a  profane  language. 
Such  a  configuration  seems  to  take  place  empirically — the  transitive 
discourse  is  "possible,"  the  "possible"  exists — but  Bataille  raises 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  "possible."    Blanchot ,  who 
attempts  to  describe  the  presence  of  a  parole  between  two  interlocutors, 
recognizes  that  this  presence  exceeds — is  the  excess  of — the  two 
ostensible  particularities.     It  is  proximity  itself,  and  is  beyond 
deliberate  emission  and  reciprocal  comprehension:     "Ce  qui  est  present 
dans  cette  presence  de  parole,  des  qu'elle  s'affirme,  c'est  precisement 
ce  qui  ne  se  laisse  jamais  voir  ni  atteindre:     quelque  chose  est  la, 
qui  est  hors  de  portee  (aussi  bien  de  celui  qui  le  dit  que  de  celui 
qui  l'entend);  c'est  entre  nous,  cela  se  tient  entre,  et  l'entretien 
est  l'abord  a  partir  de  cet  entre-deux,  distance  irrdductible  ..." 
(J. P.,  p.  315). 

Proximity  is  an  entre-deux  a  f ace-a-face  in  which  communication 
"exceeds  without  the  irreducible  but  incomplete  particularity  of  the 
interlocutors.     The  transitive,  communicable  dit  which  enters  the  space 
Bataille  called  a  glissement — the  space  in  which  separation  becomes 
proximity — becomes,  in  Blanchot' s  words,  tragic,  suspended  "la  chose 
dite  entre  en  rapport  avec  sa  difference,  devient  plus  aigug,  plus 
tragique,  non  pas  plus  unifiee,  mais  au  contraire  suspendue  tragique- 
ment  entre  deux  poles  d ' attraction"  (J. P.,  p.  318).     Suspended  between 
poles  of  attraction  which  are  never  able  to  coincide  with  themselves 
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individually  (since  this  failure  of  self-identity  is  the  parole  it- 
self) ,  the  dit  itself  is  always  a  glissement ,  a  failure  of  the  com- 
municable to  be  communicable.     This  expanding  resonance  of  the  term 
"glissement"  is  rendered  with  extraordinary  acuity  in  the  following 
formulation,  which  introduces  the  central  term  of  Blanchot's  interpre- 
tation, and  perhaps  of  L'Entretien  infini  as  a  whole:     "Plutot  qu'un 
dialogue,  il  faudrait  le  nommer  parole  plurielle,  si  celle-ci,  dans 
sa  simplicite,  est  la  recherche  d'une  affirmation  qui,  bien  qu'echappant 
a  toute  negation,  n'unifie  pas  et  ne  se  laisse  pas  unifier, toujours 
renvoyant  a  une  difference  toujours  plus  tentee  de  diffdrer"  (J. P., 
p.  319). 

This  is  the  glissement :     a  difference  which  can  never  differentiate 
sufficiently,  but  which  nevertheless  governs,  in  its  incessant  movement, 
the  fugitive  unicity  of  the  interlocutors  and  their  communication. 
Alterity,  in  the  context  of  such  a  parole  plurielle,  is  not  simply  the 
rectitude  of  the  Other  who  would  stand  before  me.    Prior  to  such  a 
presence  and  making  it  possible  is  the  more  basic  alterity  of  the 
parole  itself,  which,  as  the  strange  presence  of  an  incompletion,  is 
the  only  unicity  of  the  interlocutors.     Such  an  alterity,  which  is  a 
mise  en  jeu  of  identity  even  as  it  founds  a  paradoxical  proximity,  is 
a  parole  beyond  comprehension  which  makes  possible  comprehension  itself. 
This  other  of  comprehension,  which  re  recognized  in  Bataille's  text 
as  non-savoir  is  given  the  name  "oubli" :     "Ce  qui  caracterise  done 
cette  sorte  de  dialogue,  e'est  qu'il  n'est  pas  seulement  un  echange 
de  paroles  entre  deux  Moi,  deux  hommes  en  premiere  personne,  mais  que 
1' Autre  y  parle  dans  cette  presence  de  parole  qui  est  sa  seule  presence, 
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parole  neutre,  infinie,  sans  pouvoir,  ou  se  joue  l'illimite  de  la 
pense"e,  sous  la  sauvegarde  de  l'oubli"  (J. P.,  p.  320). 

Thus,  the  possibility  of  intersubjectivity,  as  it  is  implicitly 
elaborated  in  the  many  unequal  movements  of  the  Bataillian  text,  is 
correctly  read  by  Blanchot  as  a  notion  founded  by  its  own  mise  en  jeu. 
The  integrity  of  the  communicating  subject  is  conditioned  by  its  own 
incompletion;  the  transitivity  of  the  word  rests  paradoxically  upon  its 
status  a  glissement ;  the  engulfing  process  of  comprehension  masks  an 
oubli  which  is  "le  maitre  du  jeu"  (J. P.,  p.   317);  and,  most  funda- 
mentally, the  power  to  communicate  and  the  solidity  of  the  communicable 
develop  their  momentum  in  the  domain  which  most  compromises  their 
transitivity:     the  domain  of  impossibility.     The  inscription  of  "la 
chance"  in  the  dialogue  is  the  inscription  of  the  exigency  in  the  overall 
context  of  intersubjectivity.     The  parole,  as  it  conditions  the  dialogue, 
makes  of  the  dialogue  a  parole  plurielle. 

"L' experience  ne  peut  etre  communique'e  si  des  liens  de  silence, 
d'ef f acement ,  de  distance,  ne  changent  pas  ceux  qu'elle  met  en  jeu" 
(E.I.,  p.  41).    Thus  Bataille,  in  an  aphorism  charged  once  again  with 
the  imperative  and  with  the  language  of  power,  pursues  his  perennial 
effort  to  pose  the  question  of  communication's  exigency;  a  question 
which  always  exceeds  the  terms  of  its  elaboration.     In  this  case,  his 
strategy  takes  the  form  of  an  introduction  of  barriers  to  communication — 
silence,  eff acement ,  distance — which  are  posited  as  the  very  conditions 
of  communication,  in  a  context  beyond  possibility. 

In  addition,  the  density  of  Bataille 's  formulation,  with  its 
reference  to  a  mise  en  jeu  which  would  change  the  subjects  of  communica- 
tion, repeats  a  perennial  concern  with  the  question  of  intimacy  or 
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proximity  as  it  relates  to  the  notion  of  a  dialogue.     It  is  perhaps 
this  movement ,  more  than  any  other ,  that  has  made  Bataille ' s  readers 
ill  at  ease,  and  has  perpetuated  (perhaps  desirably)  the  marginal 
status  of  Bataille' s  text  in  recent  European  thought.     During  his  life- 
time, the  notion  of  impossibility,  in  its  application  to  the  integrity 
of  a  communicating  subject,  was  not  accessible  to  a  reading  whose  pre- 
occupations were  interiority  and  alterity.     Today,  his  concept  of  a 
subjectivity  which  retains  a  paradoxical  unicity,  and  an  intersubjec- 
tivity  which  implies  a  problematic  intimacy,  are  not  easily  accessible 
to  a  reading  whose  preoccupation  is  the  abolition  of  a  humanist  subject 
through  the  explosive  transcendence  of  transgression.     In  either  epoch, 
it  seems,  it  is  the  implacable  insistence  of  Bataille 's  notion  of 
impossibility  that  causes  his  readers  to  hesitate  in  their  claims  for 
his  text.    Against  this  background,  the  proximity  of  Blanchot's  state- 
ments to  Bataille' s  questions  is  extreme,  and  recalls  by  its  acute 
compression  the  near-opacity  of  Blanchot's  own  text  to  both  traditions. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  possible  for  the  description  of  a 
silent,  nocturnal  anonymity,  conceived  as  the  only  possibility  of 
communication  and  comprehension,  to  be  accepted  as  a  pertinent  form  of 
interrogation  by  a  tradition  preoccupied  with  its  own  hesitation  between 
the  solidity  and  the  dissolution  of  a  personal  subject?    At  either 
extreme,  the  insistence  of  an  impersonality  which  must  nevertheless 
constitute  the  unicity  of  a  subject  would  be  a  tangential  problematiza- 
tion,  an  interruption  of  the  possibility  of  the  subject's  self- 
coincidence  disappearance. 

"Entre  deux  hommes  parlant,  lies  par  1' essential,  l'intimite  non 
familiere  de  la  pensee  etablit  une  distance  et  une  proximite  sans  mesure" 
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(J.P. ,  pp.  321-2).    Thus  Blanchot  describes  the  dizzying  movement  of 
a  glissement  which  defines  communication  as  the  problematic  entre-deux 
of  an  imminent  communion  and  an  imminent  alter ity  which  will  never  take 
place.     The  space  of  such  a  paradoxical  but  ineluctable  intimacy  is 
the  space  of  proximity.     This  intimacy  is  not  familiar.     "Lies  par 
l'essentiel,  pourtant  ils  ne  sont  pas  ensemble,  puisque,  a  proprement 
parler,  la  oii  ils  sont,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'ensemble  possible"  (J. P.,  p.  319). 
The  proximity  of  the  parole  is  "une  entente  qui  s ' approf ondit  sans 
cesse,  cependant  sans  accord"  (J. P.,  p.  319).     The  lack  of  an  ensemble 
or  an  accord  which  must  nevertheless  designate  an  intimacy,  an  entente, 
is  endlessly  repeated  negative  stipulation  which  attempts  to  extricate 
the  entretien  from  the  context  of  the  duality  communion/alterity ,  into 
which  it  is  incessantly  plunged  by  the  language  of  power.    The  repe- 
tition of  such  strategies  may  be  the  only  possibility  for  a  language 
which  places  in  question  the  axis  of  its  own  interrogation. 

The  intimacy  of  the  parole,  then,  will  be  an  "intimite'  non  per- 
sonnelle"  (J. P.,  p.  322),  conceived  as  the  only  possibility  of  a  per- 
sonal encounter.     Silence,  absence,  distance  were  conditions  posited 
by  Bataille  for  this  intersubjective  presence.     The  play  of  the  parole 
plurielle  in  Blanchot 's  reading  of  Bataille  concentrates  itself  in  a 
paragraph  such  as  the  following,  in  which  the  writer's  attention  to  the 
multiple  resonances  of  his  terms  is  extreme: 

Et  pourtant  cette  non-f amiliarite'  que  preserve  1 '  dtrangete*  dans 
la  parole,  est  aussi  1' intimite  de  la  pens£e,  et  elle  passe  par 
cette  intimite  abrupte,  silencieuse,  je  veux  dire  implicite, 
destined  a  ouvrir  entre  deux  interlocuteurs ,  dans  l'espace 
connu  et  f re"quentable ,  un  autre  espace  ou  les  possibilites 
habituelles  se  derobent.     Cet  espace  autre  qu'ouvre  1' intimite 
non  familiere  de  la  pensee,  est  celui  de  l'attention.   .   .  . 
L'attention  est  entre  l'un  et  l'autre:     le  centre  de 
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rencontre,  le  signe  de  cet  entre-deux  qui  rapproche  en 
se"parant.   .   .   .  Elle  est  une  profonde  absence,  parfois 
creusee  douloureusement ,  a  partir  de  laquelle  et  coincidant 
avec  elle  peut  s'af firmer  la  presence  de  parole.  Attention 
impersonnelle ,  en  ce  sens  qu'elle  n'est  1' attention  de 
personne,  mais  l'attente  meme  de  ce  qui  est  en  jeu,  par  la 
parole,  entre  ceux  qui  sont  la.     (J. P.,  p.  316) 

The  entretien  is  an  encounter  in  which  two  interlocutors  whose  very 
separation  is  always  an  imminence,  enter  into  a  proximity  which  is  the 
very  effort  of  that  separation.     The  parole  which  establishes  itself 
between  two  such  interlocutors  is  the  imminence  of  a  communication 
which  will  never  resolve  itself  into  an  expression.     This  imminence, 
perceived  in  the  empirical  dialogue  as  expression  or  comprehension 
itself,  is,  in  Blanchot's  words,  an  attente  and  an  oubli  which  para- 
doxically conditions  the  "here  and  now." 

In  Bataille's  text,  we  know  the  strange  suspension  of  the  entre-deux 
as  a  glissement ,  or  as  a  mise  en  jeu  whose  momentum  leads  not  to  a 
resolution  but  to  a  "dernier  degre  de    la  tension"  (L' Experience 
interieure)  which  is  communication  itself.     For  Blanchot,  this  sus- 
pension is  an  eternal  attention  whose  resolution  is  impossible.  His 
reading  of  Bataille — certainly  the  most  proximate  of  all  readings 
attempted — is  not  only  the  pertinence  of  an  interpretation,  but  also 
the  tension  of  a  parole  plurielle  which  suspends  the  question  of  inter- 
subjectivity  between  two  of  the  most  basic  theoretical  texts  of  our 
time. 

Notes 


Paris:     Gallimard,   1969.     References  to  "L 'Affirmation  et  la 
passion  de  la  pensee  negative"  (originally  published  as  "L ' Experience- 
limite"  in  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise  no.   118  [August  1962],  577-92) 
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and  "Le  Jeu  de  la  pensee"  (Critique,  no.   195-6  [September  1963],  will 
follow  the  pagination  of  L'Entretien  infini.     References  to  L' Experience 
interieure  and  Le  Coupable  will  follow  the  pagination  of  Volume  V  of 
Bataille's  Oeuvres  completes  (Paris:     Gallimard,  1973).     The  following 
abbreviations  will  be  used:     A. P.   ("L' Affirmation  et  la  passion  de  la 
pensee  negative  .   .   .);  J. P.   ("Le  Jeu  de  la  penseV') ;  E.I.   (L' Experience 
interieure) ;  C.   (Le  Coupable) ;  E.   (L'Erotisme  10/18,  1965);  L.M. 
(La  Litterature  et  le  mal,  Gallimard  "Ide"es,"  1957). 

2 

See  La  Part  maudite  (Paris:     Minuit  "points,"  1965),  especially 
Chapter  4. 

3 

"Sans  identite."    Humanisme  de  1' autre  homme  (Montpellier :  Fata 
Morgana,  1972)  ,  p.  92. 


Ibid. ,  p.  94. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSION 


In  concluding  my  reading  of  Bataille's  works  and  the  placing  into 
play  of  the  key  concepts  in  the  Bataillian  universe,  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  the  Bataille-system.     This  is  most  easily  demonstrated  by  the 
interplay  of  the  interior-exterior  flux  generated  from  Bataille's 
texts  as  well  as  by  various  critical  exchanges  with  Bataille  among 
major  contemporary  critics  such  as  Derrida  and  Foucault.     This  Bataille- 
system  subsists  in  a  universe  which  privileges  neither  a  particular 
concept  nor  a  rigidly  fixed  hierarchy  of  concepts,  and  which  especially 
avoids  systematization  and  categorization,  and  insists  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  genre  distinctions,  including  the  one  between  theory  and 
fiction. 

Theory  being  a  "writing"  (Nietzsche  has  sufficiently  insisted  on 
this  point)  is  a  part  of  literature,  and  belongs  equally  in  the  domain 
of  fiction.     These  terms,  consequently,  are  able  to  exchange  their 
attributes,  especially  when  the  object  of  the  quest  is  the  impossible, 
the  inexpressible.     This  is  why  we  should  not  be  astonished  in  seeing 
Bataille  pass  indifferently  from  theory  to  the  recit  and  from  the 
recit  to  theory,  solely  in  the  function  of  a  basis  of  departure  appear- 
ing to  him  more  objective  or  more  subjective,  or  as  an  instinctual 
tendency  bearing  on  one  terrain  rather  than  on  another.     In  any 
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case — and  this  is  the  main. point — the  same  quest  is  accomplished  exactly, 
which  always  finishes  by  overlapping  whatever  framework  is  given.  All 
genres  betray,  all  frameworks  are  too  narrow  and  limiting.     No  genre, 
in  any  case,  guarantees,  nor  permits  one  to  arrive  at  the  essential 
better  than  another.     We  can  say  that  the  philosopher  Nietzsche  is 
more  of  a  poet  than  many  poets,  and  the  poet  Blake  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  many  philosophers,  as  Bataille  states  in  La  Litterature  et  le  mal; 
"Blake  ne  fut  en  aucune  mesure  un  philosophe,  mais  il  a  prononce 
l'essentiel  avec  une  vigueur  et  meme  avec  une  precision  que  la 
philosophie  peut  lui  envier"  (L.M.  ,  p.   105).'''    Literature  is  like 
philosophy,  in  that  they  are  both  prisons  which  confine  writing  and 
take  away  its  own  necessity.     Bataille  states  in  a  parenthesis  in 
La  Part  maudite:     "l'interet  qu'on  attribue  d 'habitude  a  mes  livres 
est  d'ordre  litteraire  et  ce  dut  etre  inevitable:     on  ne  peut  en  effet 
les  classer  dans  un  genre  a  l'avance  defini"  (P.M.,  p.  49).     It  is 
evident  that  Bataille  only  accepts  with  reserve  and  lassitude  any 
definition,  any  classification  of  his  work.     On  this  point  he  lingers 
at  great  length,  indicating  the  domineering  necessity  which  leads  him 
ceaselessly  to  mix  literature  and  philosophy.     It  is  clear  in  fact  that 
what  is  at  first  the  most  striking  feature  in  Bataille 's  texts,  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  subject  matter  of  his  philosophical  texts  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  commentaries  which  constantly  traverse  his  recits. 
Sade  is  here  the  precursor  for  this  notion  of  permeability  of  which 
Philippe  Sollers  writes:     "Ce  qui  n'a  pas  e"te"  pardonne"  a  Sade,  c'est 
peut-etre  moins  l'apologie  explicite  du  crime  du  plaisir,  que  d'avoir 
ose  rendre  le  discours  permeable  a  l'element  qui,  par  un  statut 
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interieur  au  langage,  passait  pour  ne  pas  pouvoir  etre  dit."  But 
the  question  is  that  of  the  impossible,  and  according  to  Bataille: 
"1* impossible,  il  est  sur,  ne  peut  etre  defini"  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.  512). 
Also  in  Sade's  image,  Bataille  proposes  to  "lier  au  developpement  de 
la  pensee  la  plus  complete  liberte  possible.     (Je  ne  crois  pas  pouvoir 
me  proposer  de  resultat  plus  decisif  que  celui  de  lier  au  developpement 
de  la  pensee  la  plus  complete  liberte  possible.     Mais  j 'ai  conscience 
que  cela  est  precisement  s'opposer  a  la  conclusion  normale  de  tout 
effort  intellectuel  et  j 'ai  ete  amene  ainsi  a  m'engager  dans  des  voies 
repugnantes) "  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.   127),  to  link  in  spite  of  their  funda- 
mental incompatibility,  art  and  philosophy,  and  he  later  states:  "En 
principe,  rien  n'est  plus  etranger  a  la  philosophie  que  l'oeuvre  d'art. 
Une  oeuvre  philosophique  a  1 'ambition  de  donner  une  representation 
intelligible  de  la  valeur  universelle  s'opposant  a  1 'aspect  immediat 
des  choses  dont  1 ' intelligibilite  n'est  pas  donnee  et  que  la  par- 
ticularity rend  en  apparence  irreductible"  (O.C.,  t.IV,  pp.  3986-7). 
And  if  he  makes  this  proposal,  and  if  he  applies  it  effectively  in  his 
writings,  he  is  experiencing  the  "besoin  d'unir  a  l'accomplissement 
espere  d'un  echafaudage  philosophique  celui  d'une  oeuvre  ou  1 ' incoherence 
de  toutes  choses  serait  aussi  bien  refletee  ..."  (O.C.,  t.IV,  p.  397), 
that  he  must  "parvenir  a  cet  expose  d'une  philosophie  qui  serait  en 
meme  temps  une  oeuvre  d'art"  (O.C.,  t.IV,  p.  397).     But,  this  enter- 
prise is  inevitably  doomed  to  failure:     "Je  sais  que  I'une  et  1' autre 
qualite  seront  deniees  au  resultat  .    .   ."  (O.C.,  t.IV,  p.  397).  This 
question  of  genres,  however,  is  so  unavoidable  that  Bataille  contra- 
dicts himself,  claiming  art  sometimes:     "Si  mon  expose  est  une  oeuvre 
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d'art,  c'est  que  j'ai  conscience,  en  l'e*crivant,  de  ce  qui,  parce  que 

je  l'ecris,  se  passe  en  moi:    cet  exposd  me  met  en  jeu  personnellement , 

c'est  le  moment  d ' about issement  de  toute  ma  vie"  (O.C.,  t.IV,  p.  397), 

and  sometimes  refusing  it:     "Ce  que  nous  avons  entrepris  ne  doit  etre 

confondu  avec  rien  d' autre,  ne  peut  pas  etre  limite*  a  1' expression 

d'une  pensee  et  encore  moins  a  ce  qui  est  justement  considdre  comme 

art"  (O.C.,  t.I,  p.  442).     But  what  is  important  is  in  the  effective 

fusion,  in  the  interior  of  Bataille's  texts,  of  genres  a  priori  dif- 

ferent,  separated,  if  not  opposed.    What  is  important  is  that  his 

writing  obeys  a  movement,  for  Bataille's  writing  is  one  of  intensity. 

Now  intensity  is  not  only  density,  it  equally  implies  movement.  What 

is  of  utmost  importance  is  that  his  writing  measures  itself  against 

the  unthinkable,  against  death.    Michel  Foucault  demands  that  today's 

query  bear  on  "ce  langage  qui  n'est  pas  acheve"  ni  sans  doute  maitre  de 

soi,  bien  qu'il  soit  pour  nous  souverain  et  qu'il  nous  surplombe  de 

haut,  s ' immobilisant  parfois  dans  des  scenes  qu'on  a  coutume  d'appeler 

'erotiques'  et  soudain  se  volatilisant  dans  une  turbulence  philosophique 

3 

ou  il  semble  perdre  jusqu'a  son  sol." 

In  his  radical  aversion  to  all  defined  genre,  in  his  categorical 
refusal  of  all  exclusive  modes,  Bataille  has  recourse  to  multiplica- 
tion, as  well  as  to  reduction  of  writing.     If  he  rejects  genres,  it  is 
in  fact  less  in  order  to  carry  out  their  synthesis  (which  is  what  hap- 
pens in  the  last  texts  of  Blanchot)  than  to  carry  out  their  transgression 
(this  junction  is  more  fragmented  in  Bataille's  texts  and  leads  to 
heterogeneity).     The  transgression  of  languages  and  genres  explains 
the  multiplicity  of  writings  and  the  fact  that  each  serves  in  the  end 
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to  question  the  other,  others,  all  others.     When,  in  these  conditions, 
Bataille  sometimes  expresses  a  regret,  stating  in  particular  that  he 
is  not  a  true  philosopher,  although  he  has  always  been  disposed  to 
philosophy,  approaching  it,  distancing  himself  from  it,  but  never  being 
able  to  adhere  to  philosophical  discourse  except  in  fleeting  instants. 
The  essential  of  Bataille  is  in  this  distance,  in  this  irreducible 
breach  which  takes  form  as  much  by  its  relation  to  literature  as  by 
that  of  philosophy.     Bataille  is  nowhere,  this  is  certain.     But  without 
a  specific  place,  he  is  everywhere.     His  Utopia  permits  him  this  rare 
amplitude  of  language  that  he  has,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
elaboration  of  a  unique  thought — unique  in  that  which  it  is  independent 
of  all  literary  or  philosophical  norms ,  in  that  which  its  rigor  comes 
only  from  its  internal  cohesion  and  from  its  own  force.     whatever  the 
appearances  may  be,  Bataille 's  texts  always  say  the  same  and  question 
it  with  as  much  rage  as  lucidity.     Bataille  himself  states  in  a  Preface 
to  Madame  Edwarda:     "J'ecrivis  ce  petit  livre  en  septembre-octobre 
1941,  juste  avant  Le  Supplice,  qui  forme  la  seconde  partie  de 
L' Experience  interieure.     Les  deux  textes,  a  mon  sens,  sont  etroitement 
solidaires  et  I1 on  ne  peut  comprendre  l'un  sans  1' autre"  (O.C.,  t.III, 
p.  491).     He  specifies  in  addition  that  there  are  some  regrettable 
grounds  of  expediency  which  have  hindered  their  common  publication, 
indicating  how  much,  from  the  interior,  the  question  of  sharing  is  not 
posed,  even  if  fiction,  in  the  circumstance  of  Madame  Edwarda,  has  had 
the  decisive  role,  being  the  first  gesture  of  writing.     We  could  also 
consider  in  an  identical  fashion  a  change  of  title  such  as  the  one 
which  becomes  Haine  de  la  poesie  L ' Impossible ,  and  conclude  that  what 
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is  important  is  neither  the  title,  nor  the  genre,  but  in  what  manner 
Bataille  intervenes  in  the  genre,  in  what  manner  his  writing  accommo- 
dates itself  by  it  (or  does  not  accommodate  itself  by  it) .    What  matters 
is  in  what  manner  Bataille  accomplishes  his  self-willed  work — his 
undermining  work — in  all  domains  that  he  traverses,  in  all  known  places 
where  he  happens  to  pass — domains  and  places  where,  with  a  shuffling 
of  cards,  an  erasing  of  names,  Bataille  returns  to  the  unknown. 

If  we  take  for  example,  Bataille 's  fictional  texts,  what  do  we 
notice?    At  first,  undoubtedly,  the  mad  dramatization  which  is  pro- 
duced there — mad,  but  the  same,  assuredly  as  the  one  which  is  in  the 
work  in  whatever  fundamental  experience  there  may  be.  Dramatization 
is  an  intensification  and  the  means  of  emerging  from  oneself.     It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  paths  of  interior  experience  and  the  principal 
interest,  the  essential  quality  of  all  fiction  worthy  of  this  name 
(that  which  precisely  causes  it  to  be  experience).    Dramatization  being 
and  permits  (is  able  to  permit)  therefore  communication,  as  Bataille 
notes  in  Sur  Nietzsche:     "Me  servant  de  fictions,  je  dramatise  l'etre: 
j'en  de"chire  la  solitude  et  dans  le  dechirement  je  communique"  (S.N., 
p.   157).     Bataille 's  literature,  especially  the  most  erotic,  is  not  a 
literature  of  intimacy,  but  rather  one  of  raging  thunderstorm  and  of 
blood.     In  the  furor  of  the  elements,  in  the  great  wind,  nature  breaks 
out  and  bursts  forth  in  Bataille 's  recits.     A  theater  of  desire  is 
edified  there  opening  writing  to  the  extreme,  making  it  reply  to  the 
appeal  of  the  impossible.     Where,  far  from  compromising  himself  in 
the  novel,  Bataille  is  moved,  as  Barthes  says,  into  an  "essence 
d ' imaginaire, "  "...  Bataille  ne  se  compromet  en  rien  dans  le  roman, 
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qui  s'accommode  par  definition  d'un  imaginaire  partiel,  derive*  et 
impur  (tout  mele  de  reel) ;  it  ne  se  meut,  bien  au  contraire,  que  dans 
une  essence  d ' imaginaire. "4    For  it  is  the  substance  of  the  imaginary, 
it  is  the  imaginary  which  appears  in  these  violent  re"cits,  in  these 
paroxysmal  scenes,  in  these  dense  words.    And  it  is  this  pure  imaginary 
which  defines  the  rupture  between  recit  and  novel  (a  rupture  which  is 
no  less  important  than  that  of  the  interior  experience  of  philosophy) . 
It  is  a  rupture  which  leads  to  this  paradoxical  conclusion  that  every- 
thing is  imaginary  (non  realistic) ,  but  nothing,  at  the  inner  core  of 
the  re"cit,  can  be  imaginary.     Blanchot  has  already  remarked  in  regard 
to  Sade's  books:     "...  l'e"rotisme  de  Sade  est  un  drotisme  de  rive, 
puisqu'il  ne  se  realise  la  plupart  du  temps  que  dans  la  fiction;  mais 
plus  cet  erotisme  est  reve",  plus  il  exige  une  fiction  d'ou  le  reve 
soit  banni,  oix  la  debauche  soit  realisee  et  ve"cue.   .   .  . 

Against  this  realism,  it  concerns  Bataille,  therefore,  to  indicate 
the  extreme,  to  tell  the  truth  of  the  extreme — this  truth  which  can 
only  be  contiguous  in  dramatization  and  in  excess  as  Bataille  has 
stated:     "Le  realisme  me  donne  1' expression  d'une  erreur.     La  violence 
seule  echappe  au  sentiment  de  pauvrete"  de  ces  experiences  re"alistes" 
(O.C.,  t.III,  p.  101).     In  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  Bataille's 
fictions,  in  their  uncertain  temporality,  arise  emptiness  and  death — 
an  emptiness  and  death  which  introduce  scandal,  which  are  scandal. 
It  is  not  so  much  eroticism  which  shocks  in  Bataille's  recits  as  the 
emptiness  that  it  reveals,  as  the  death  that  it  unveils,  finally,  as 
the  nonsense  that  it  manifests.     This  nonsense  which  causes,  for 
example,  in  Madame  Edwarda,  a  woman,  God,  a  hole,  and  anguish  to  be 
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joined  together,  and  which  causes  the  narrator  to  write:     "Elle  etait 
noire,  entierement,  simple,  angoissante  comme  un  trou  ..."  (O.C., 
t.III,  p.  24).     It  is  this  deep  nonsense  that  takes  him  to  the  encounter 
with  this  woman  of  the  impossible:     "J'allai  vers  elle:     elle  semblait 
folle,  evidemment  venue  d'un  autre  monde  .   .   ."  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.  25). 
It  is  that  which  causes  him  to  say  again:     "Je  sus  alors — toute  ivresse 
en  moi  dissipee — qu'Elle  n'avait  pas  menti,  qu'Elle  etait  DIEU"  (O.C., 
t.III,  p.  24).    This  is  a  nonsense  devoid  of  all  gratuity  in  the  manner 
that  the  place  left  vacant  by  God  is  also  that  to  which  the  experience 
of  sexuality  accedes.     Simply  stated,  this  place  that  God  occupied 
steadfastly  is  found  in  the  experience  of  sexuality.    Madame  Edwarda 
takes  directly  its  true  tone  as  an  overture  to  the  unknown,  to  death. 
The  key  is  given  from  the  exergue  on,  the  re"cit  finds  itself  placed 
under  the  sign  of  Hegel — under  the  sign  of  a  certain  Hegel:     the  one 
who  writes:     "La  mort  est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  terrible  et  maintenir 
l'oeuvre  de  la  mort  est  ce  qui  demande  la  plus  grande  force"  (O.C., 
t.III,  p.  9).     In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  recit  (that  such  a 
recit)  would  only  distort  Hegel  and  the  image  we  normally  have  of 
him — but,  Bataille  asks  in  the  same  text:     "Comment  peut  s'exprimer 
celui  qui  les  fait  taire  les  philosophes,  sinon  d'une  maniere  qui  ne 
leur  est  pas  concevable?"  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.   13) — operates  a  first  trans- 
gression, inversely,  the  recit,  for  its  part,  which  is  placed  under 
the  sign  of  Hegel,  is  found  distorted  insofar  as  it  is  erotic,  and 
this  is  indicated  in  the  preface:     "transgression  inverse,  done,  et 
deuxieme  transgression."    This  transgression  of  philosophy  by  that 
which  is  foreign  to  it  (a  transgression  that  Nietzsche  had  initiated 
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with  his  Zarathoustra) ,  this  transgression  of  the  recit  by  that  which 
is  the  most  distant  from  it,  combines  a  putting  into  question  of  the 
subject,  since  to  the  multiplicity  of  writings  is  added  to  the  interior 
of  the  same  text,  a  multiplication  of  subjects  of  writing,  i.e.,  from 
one  fragment  to  another,  from  a  development  to  a  digression,  from  a 
preface  to  a  recit,  from  a  pseudonym  to  a  character.   .   .   .  This  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  heterogeneity  and  should  not  surprise  us,  as 
Bataille  ceaselessly  separates  what  must  be  joined  and  brings  together 
what  must  be  opposed.     Sollers  justly  places  the  emphasis  on  this  aspect 
of  the  work,  talking  about  its  obscenity  in  relation  to  the  "imbrication 
des  niveaux  du  discours.     Dans  les  romans  Madame  Edwarda,  Histoire  de 
l'oeil,  Le  Bleu  du  ciel,  L'Abbe"  C.  et ,  aujourd'hui,  Ma  mere, 
l'obscenite*  est  elle-meme  fonction  de  cette  imbrication  des  niveaux 
du  discours:     la  description  apparemment  la  plus  'crue'  voisine  avec 
la  pensee  apparemment  la  plus  'noble,'   le  haut  et  le  bas  communiquent 
sans  cesse  dans  la  chaine  signifiante  courant  sous  les  mot."^ 

Words  which  should  not  be  joined,  sentences  perforated  with 
dizziness,  scandalous  junctions  (the  recit  is  that  which  permits 
Bataille  to  link  God  and  Madame  Edwarda) — these  are  just  some  of  the 
means  Bataille  uses  to  speak  the  impossible,  and  to  favor  it  for 
eventual  communication.     For  "...  a  ce  point  oil,  conduit  par  elle, 
je  parvins,  a  mon  tour,  je  voudrais  conduire"  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.  28). 
However,  the  proper  experience  of  the  reader  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion, the  indispensable  condition  for  this  communication,  as  Bataille 
says:     "Ce  que  je  rapporte  ne  pouvait  d'aucune  facon  etre  ecrit, 
simplement  rapporte,  de  telle  sorte  qu'une  lecture  passive  en  donne 
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suff isamment  la  substance"  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.  556).     That  is  why 
Bataille  opposes  an  abrupt,  fractured  reading  to  a  smooth  one. 
Apart  from  all  certitude,  he  leads  the  reader,  by  breaches,  ruptures, 
recessions,  and  advances  of  the  recit,  to  the  greatest  bewilderment. 
Led  to  the  extreme  by  these  repeated  disconnections,  the  reader  finds  her- 
self or  himself  face  to  face  with  emptiness — an  emptiness  that  nothing 
in  the  text  will  come  to  fill.    The  abruptness  of  certain  sentences, 
and  the  choice  of  certain  words  are  like  commentaries  which  intervene 
in  the  course  of  the  recits.    An  example  of  this  can  be  found  in 
Madame  Edwarda,  where,  after  a  flashing  beginning,  a  digression  crosses 
and  streaks  the  first  page:     "Mon  entree  en  matiere  est  dure  ..." 
(O.C.,  t.III,  p.   19).     Bataille  does  not  choose  the  path  of  facility , 
but  that  of  intransigence.     It  is  necessary  to  specify  here  that,  if 
the  commentary  is  rupture,  it  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  re"cit. 
Commentary,  in  fact,  is  disconnection  that  recenters  on  the  essential, 
as,  inversely,  repetition  of  fiction  only  intensifies  the  question. 
Disconnection  is  there  only  to  better  designate  the  absent  center  of 
the  writing  (that  which  is  beyond  all  words)  and  to  prove  that  the 
essential  always  is  in  play  in  the  total  commitment  of  the  writer. 

Bataille 's  texts  are  difficult  in  that  they  are  abrupt,  rugged, 
deceiving,  profoundly  non  satisfying  (closing  neither  on  themselves, 
nor  on  the  reader,  but  to  the  contrary,  opening  and  tearing  apart  the 
reader  .   .   .).     This  occurs  in  the  recits  as  well  as  in  the  philo- 
sophical texts.     For,  there  again,  Bataille  is  struggling  against  the 
system.     Certainly,  Bataille  knows  that  we  can  never  entirely  escape 
the  system,  that  we  can  never  extricate  ourselves  completely  from  it. 
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But  he  does  know  that  sometimes,  with  effort,  we  can  open  it  and 
transgress  it.     That  is  why  in  his  savage  philosophy,  Bataille  trans- 
gresses philosophy.    He  prefers  to  philosophy,  that  which  extracts 
philosophy  from  itself.     For  this  purpose,  as  he  refuses  specialized 
tasks,  knowing  that  none  can  penetrate  the  depth  of  things,  he  refuses 
to  limit  himself  in  a  defined  vocabulary,  as  he  uses  many  words  in  his 
texts  that  are  not  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  habitual  themes  in 
philosophy.     In  his  rejection  of  established  disciplines,  the  laugh 
and  the  mystical,  eroticism  and  the  economy  are  inseparably  linked  in 
his  works.     The  breach  that  these  terms  maintain  among  themselves  for- 
bids any  synthesis,  any  thorough  conscience  of  the  human  phenomenon. 
Bataille  utilizes  in  his  texts  a  writing  that  does  not  seem  to  belong 
to  narrative  practice,  a  writing  which  spatializes  questions  and 
multiplies  beginnings.     In  the  space  of  disconnections,  this  writing 
destroys  the  linearity  of  discourse  at  the  same  time  that  its  global- 
ness  is  manifested,  which  leads  to  the  necessity  of  the  fragment  in 
Bataille 's  works. 

Eroticism  is  for  Bataille  the  indispensable  instrument  to  this 
transgression  of  philosophy  and  its  practice.     It  is  in  fact  the  prob- 
lem of  problems  as  Bataille  indicates:     "L'e'rotisme  est  en  nous  la 
part  proble'matique"  (E.,  p.  301),  the  one  which  causes  man  to  emerge 
from  himself:     "L'e'rotisme  est  dans  la  conscience  de  l'homme  ce  qui 
met  en  lui  l'gtre  en  question"  (E. ,  p.  34),  and  the  one  which  makes 
man  leave  the  domain  of  reason.     Eroticism  thus  has  great  significance 
as  to  the  possibility  of  transgressing  the  system  of  philosophy — on 
the  condition  at  least  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  making  the  "apologie 
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verbeuse  de  l'erotisme"  (E. ,  p.  289).    On  the  condition,  to  the  con- 
trary, of  replying  to  and  obeying  its  interrogation:     "La  supreme 
interrogation  philosophique  coincide,  je  le  pense,  avec  le  sotmnet  de 
l'erotisme"  (E. ,  p.  302).    We  understand  from  this,  that  eroticism  has 
a  capital  role  to  play  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  impossible: 
"Cet  aspect  e"rotique  a  pour  moi  une  valeur  essentielle  du  point  de 
vue  de  1 ' impossible"  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.  511).     But  what  is  most  important, 
beyond  any  object  of  reflection,  resides  in  writing,  and  in  its  devia- 
tions, which  always  take  precedence  over  stability  in  Bataille's  works. 
Philosophy  is  by  principle  the  domain  of  the  stable  and  of  the  defini- 
tive, of  assured  discourse  and  of  recognized  words,  thus,  it  would 
seem  the  most  inappropriate  domain  for  the  expression  of  the  impossible. 

Jacques  Derrida  poses  the  question  of  the  impossible  in  L'Ecriture 
et  la  difference:     "Comment,  apres  avoir  £puise"  le  discours  de  la 
philosophie,  inscrire  dans  le  lexique  et  la  syntaxe  d'une  langue,  la 
notre,  qui  fut  aussi  celle  de  la  philosophie,  ce  qui  excede  ne"anmoins 
les  oppositions  de  concepts  dominees  par  cette  logique  commune?"''    And  he 
answers  himself  so  precisely  that  we  can  only  cite  him  at  great  length: 
"Ne  pouvant  ni  ne  devant  s' inscrire  dans  le  noyau  du  concept  lui-meme 
(car  ce  qui  est  ici  decouvert ,  c'est  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  noyau,  de  sens, 
d'atome  conceptuel,  mais  que  le  concept  se  produit  dans  le  tissu  des 
differences),  l'espace  qui  separe  la  logique  de  maitrise  et,  si  l'on 
veut,  la  non-logique  de  souverainete"  devra  s' inscrire  dans  1 'enchainement 
ou  le  fonctionnement  d'une  ecriture.     Cette  Ecriture — majeure — s'appel- 
lera  dcriture  parce  qu'elle  excede  le  logos  (du  sens,  de  la  maitrise, 
de  la  presence,  etc.).     Dans  cette  ecriture — celle  que  recherchait 
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Bataille — les  memes  concepts,  apparemment  inchanges  en  eux -memes, 
subiront  une  mutation  de  sens,  ou  plutot  seront  affecte"s,  quoique 
apparemment  impassibles,  par  la  perte  de  sens  vers  laquelle  ils  glissent 
et  s'abiment  de*mesurement"  (E.D.  ,  p.   392).     Derrida  pursues  again  this 
reflection  on  the  "glissement , "  noting  where  Bataille's  discourse  is 
trapped,  and  where  philosophy  is  not  able  to  be  recognized:  "Le 
philosophe  s'aveugle  au  texte  de  Bataille  parce  qu'il  n'est  philosophe 
que  par  ce  desir  indestructible  de  tenir,  de  maintenir  contre  le 
glissement  la  certitude  de  soi  et  la  securite  du  concept.     Pour  lui, 
le  texte  de  Bataille  est  piege:    au  sens  premier  du  mot,  un  scandale" 
(E.D. ,  p.  393).     This  slipping  and  sliding,  this  giving  way,  this 
twisting  of  the  discourse — these  are  assuredly  decisive  operations. 
But  decisive  only  in  the  sense  that  they  come  after  the  System, 
practicing  excess.     Decisive  also  in  the  sense  that  they  produce  this 
tremor  which  produces  the  difference  between  mastery  and  sovereignty, 
a  difference  that  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  meaning.     In  this  regard 
we  may  again  cite  Derrida:     "On  ne  peut  meme  pas  dire  que  cette  dif- 
ference a  un  sens:     elle  est  la  difference  du  sens,  l'intervalle  unique 
qui  se"pare  le  sens  d'un  certain  non-sens"  (E.D.  ,  p.  374).     They  are 
decisive  in  the  sense  that  they  submit  the  concept,  the  stability  of 
meaning,  to  an  irreversible  movement  which  in  the  end  causes  the  con- 
cept to  be  much  less  important  than  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted.    As  Derrida  states  it:     "Ici  encore,  la  difference  compte  plus 
que  le  contenu  des  termes"  (E.D.,  p.  400).     Mobility  and  deviation  of 
concepts  lead  Bataille  elsewhere,  bearing  more  interest  on  difference 
than  identity  and  on  loss  than  affirmation,  on  changing  the  course 
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of  his  route  (without  affecting  anything  of  his  thought)  or  on  intro- 
ducing untenables:     "Allant  au  fond  de  l'etre,  j'introduis  d'intenables 
concepts  .   .   ."  (O.C.,  t.III,  p.  55).     Placing  thusly,  not  at  the 
level  of  the  concept,  but  at  the  level  of  experience  of  the  concept 
(of  that  which  plays  with  certain  notions),  Bataille,  definitively, 
marks  the  fundamental  and  irreducible  caesura  between  philosophy  and 
the  interior  experience  (the  edifice  of  philosophy  being  forever  split, 
its  ground  forever  rendered  to  the  dangers  of  the  step).  Bataille, 
then,  is  able  to  laugh  having  travelled  through  and  through  philosophical 
space  and  having  transgressed  it:     "...  la  philosophie,  se  changeant 
en  une  transgression  de  la  philosophie,  accede  au  sommet  de  l'etre" 
(E. ,  p.  305).     He  is  able  to  laugh  with  this  laugh  which  mocks  the 
seriousness  of  the  System  as,  according  to  Foucault ,  it  mocks  the 
"identite  evidente  et  bavarde"  (Critique  195-196,  p.  761)  of  the 
subject  of  philosophy.     Bataille  wanted  to  be  the  philosopher  of 
laughter. 
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